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[Prick One PENny. 


THE PICKLE LOVER. — 


SomMEWHERE in the wide, and big world, somewhere 
She wanders from me apart, 

And her sunny smile and her golden hair, 

And her manner winning and debonair, 
No tonger enslave my heart ; 

But her face as bright as the summer sky, 
And her voice as soft and clear, 

And the memories of that last fart e, 

Combine to provoke one regretful sig 
For the girl I loved last year. 


And looking back Shromgt the shadowy haze 
. That gathers around and above, 
I catch the faint me of summer days 
And the dying echoes of roundelays 
That voice an unquenchable love ; 
And her blushes rise from a heart aflame, 
And her blue eyes look into mine 
lease understand she is not the same, 
his Je I loved—I’ve forgotten her name— 
the summer of ’89). 


- 


Her lily hand beckons me from the past, 
But beckons only to tears— 
To love which we both of us vowed would last: 
(But whose powers of endurance were wrongly classed) 
As long as the coming years. 
Where’er I may go I shall never forget 
Those happy days. Ah, fate 
Is.kind to leave me the memory yet 
Of the sweet little maiden whom I met 
At the seaside in ’88. 


Her ruby lips hiding teeth of pearl, 
Which le me when she speaks, 

Her nut-brown hair in a riotous curl, 

Her Bech which sets all my senses awhirl, 
And the damask of her cheeks. 

Her form of grace like a flower arrayed 
In the garb of the blushing May— 

All bid-me rejoice, and, 2 ee undismayed, 

Vow my heart shall e’er be true to the maid 
Whom I wildly adore to-day. 


a 
TRACKING SNAKES BY SCENT. 


Wuen the Australian aborigine is pushed and can 
find no other game, he catches snakes, lizards, Taro 
and kangaroo rats, the wiliest and the most agile of al 
wild poareen their own ground and amid surround- 
ings favourable to their concealment, by simply ex- 
ercising the faculties of a superior wild animal. 

With those wonderful arent brown eyes of his he can 
see the faintest trail where a snake has zigzagged 
through the dry moss and leaves, or the slightest foot- 
mark where an iguana had fied from his approach to 
its refuge in a hallow tree. When daylight fails him 
and the dews of evening begin to fall, his broad 
nostrils take up the chase, and, stooping down among 
the bushes, with a tough forked stick in his hand to 
support him in his tiring attitude, he follows the track 
as unerringly as a bl ound. : 

When he runsa enake to earth, if he cannot surprise 
it in the open and kill it by a sudden blow of his stick, 
he squats over its hole, holding the forked end of his 
stick downward, and making a low hissing or whistling 
sound with his lips. Soon the snake puts its head out 
of the hole and peers round. In an instant the forked 
stick descends and fixes it to the ground by the neck, 
and the black fellow, seizing it firmly with his muscu- 
lar hands just behind the head, so that it cannot bite 
him, drags it out of the hole, and twists its head off; 
or, if it is too strong for that, pounds it on the ground 
till its back is broken. : 

So with the iguanas and all the other animals. The 
black fellow never losegtheirtrail when once hegets upon 
it, and having followed them to their lair, he patiently 
awaits until they come out or until he is able to get a 
hand in and pull them out. The black fellows declare, 


and probably with truth, that not a single animal can 
escape them if they have time to hunt a piece of desert 


country thoroughly. When they want to return to 

camp they can follow their own trail by sight with the 
reatest but they cannot follow their own trail 
y scent at all, 


A CLOSE SECRET. 


PropaBLy the only secret process a i 
kept inviolate, and has for ogee openly defied t88 world 
of science, is the iton trade of Russia. The secret of 
making Russian sheet iron is owned by the Govern- 
ment, and when a workman enters the service he bids 
a last farewell to his femily and friends, and whether 
he lives or dies, all trace of him is forever lost. 

_ There have been several desperate attempts made t6 
steal or betray the secret, but in every instance it has 
resulted in the death of the would-be traitor. 

i ak case a letter piached to a kite, whith ihr 
ow escape, was picked up by some peasants, and, 
ite their protestations that they were unable to 
they were at once put to death by the guards 

to whom they delivered the letter. It was afterwards 
decreed that the qyacis themselves should pass the 
remainder of their lives within the works, and to this 
day the secret remains as hidden as the philosopher's 


stone, 
oe 


THE YERY BEST THINGS IN 
POETRY. 


An American paper called Once a Week recently 


held a voting competition, in which valuable prizes. 


were offered with a view to ascertaining the ideas of 
its readers as to which are the finest poetical efforts 
that have ever been made. The result of the voting 


was as follows :— 
The most dramatic poem? “The Ride from Ghent 
“John Gilpin’s Ride” 


to Aix” (Browning). 
“The Bridge of Sighs” 


The most humorous poem ? 

(Comper). 2 
e most pathetic poem ? 
Hood). 

The most romantic poem? “ Lochinvar ” (Scott). 

The most popular quotation in poetry, of not more 
than two lines? ‘ Where ignorance is bliss "Tis folly to 
be wise” (Gray). 

The noblest male character in poetry ? “ Sir Galahad” 
(Tennyson). 

The most loveable female character in poetry ? 
“ Evangeline ” (Longfellow). 

The most musical line in poetry * “O wild west 
wind, thou breath of autumn’s being ” (Shelley). 
_ The most beautiful simile in try? “She walks 
in beauty like the night of cloudless climes and starry 
skies ” (Byron). 

The most beautiful 


m of all? ‘“ Elegy written in 
a Country Churchya 


” (Gray). 


A STRANGE SUICIDE. 


A Most fantastic story is that of the strange and 
slow suicide of the Baron Ben Olnyl, at Pesth, in the 
year 1875. The baron was supposed to be ver 
wealthy. He had a wife and six annie. He lost his 
money in speculation, but this was not known. He 
went to Paris and insured his life in five companies 
for 100,000 guelden in each. 

He returned to Pesth, and his habits began to change. 
He absented himself from home for long periods every 
day. The picture of health, he began to droop and 
pine away. In ten months he died of what the doctors 
called galloping consumption. The insurance com- 
panies were suspicious, and their detectives unearthed 
a most wonderful plot. 

The nobleman was discovered to have hired a small 
room in # remote and mean portion of the city. It 
was broken into, and found to be furnished with a 
comfortable sofa, a table, two chairs, and two chests. 
In one of these was found a comfortable dressing-gown, 
a pair of loose Turkish trousers, a fez, and a dozen 
long pipes. In the other was found about two hundred 
strong Havana cigars, and half a pound of common 
smoking tobacco. r 

From the wrappers found in the bottom of the chest 
it appeared that in Jess than eight months the noble- 
man had smoked about three thousand five hundred 
cigara, and about one hundred pounds of smokin 
Fa oey having deliberately poisoned himself wi 
nicotine. 


INSECT LIFE IN A SNOWFLAKE. 


Some of the imaginative aud wonderfully learned 
German scholars tell us that every snowflake is 
inbabited by happy little beings, who are born, hold 
their revels, and live their lives of —— and 
delight, die and are buried, all during the t of a 
anew za ad the pvord of cioncls to Tevod solid land. 

lo not know w er to believe or 

not. They are of the same school re Olle pen chas 
every square foot of air possesses some twelve million 
or fifteen million of more or less pai’ little beings, 
and that at every ordinary breath we destroy # milion 
more or less, of these happy lives. The of a 

healthy lover is supposed to swallow up about fifteen 
million. They insist that the dust, which will, as all - 
know, accumulate in the most secure and secret places 
is merely the remains of millions and millions of these 
little beings who have died of old age. ; 
¢ All this, of course, is chiefly speculation, But I do 
know that the snow is, in some parts of the world, 
thickly inhabited. I have seen new snow in 

black with little insects. They call them snow-fleas. 
They are as lively as possible, and will darken your 
footprints, walk as fast as you may. They are found 
only of the high mountains, and only in very fresh and 
very deep snow. They, of course, do not annoy you in 
any way. They are infinitely smaller than the ordinary 
flea, but exactly the same in their methods of loco- 


motion. 
Oe . 


“Ou, papa!” cried small Jimmy, as the wave 
receded from the shore just as he arrived to have his 
first look at the ocean, “ somebody’s taken the stopper 
out, and the water is all running off” 


—_—go—_— 


“To clean the teeth use a mixture of emery and 
sweet oil, following it with plenty of kerosene.” 
This would seem queer advice, but as it is taken from 
s machinists’ magazine, and from a chapter relating to 
pains saws, we have no doubt it is given in good 

ai 


——t 
Spiniruauist : “Did you ever go into a dark room 
where you could see nothing, and yet feel that there 
meg eroethiog Log 1? ' 
eerly: “Yes, frequently; and the something, 
pate riucately, generally tureel out to be a rocking- 
chair. 
——f—__ 


Craka (eulogising the new pastor): “He is superb! 
dat bal Why, he can move his eee to anit 
Hautiboy (who is not eloquent): “A paltry accom: 
plishment! I scorn proficiency in an art in whi 
every hearty sneeze is my equal and every 
onion is my superior.” 
—_— fo 


“ Geanppapa, does hens make their own eggs?” 

“Yes, indeed they do, Johnny.” 

“ An’ do aay always put the yolk in the middle ?” 

“They do, Johnny.” 

“ An’ do the pat the white stuff round it to keep the 
yeller from rubbing off?” 

“ Quite likely, my little boy.” 

a, = op is e (le on?” 

is stum the old gentleman, an icaded 

Johnny’s mouth with a feces lolop. a hevert 


——————ga—__. 


Tue telegraph has been almost superseded i . 
holm by the telephone ; but the ener ete yes 
without its social drawbacks. Terrible things have 
occurred from its careiess use by persons insu ciently 
versed in its ways and workings. To give an example. 
A lady a short time ago received an invitation by 
telephone to dine in the country. Turning away from 
the instrument, she asked her husband what earthly 
excuse she could send this time. Through the tele- 
-pBtone, with awful distinctness, came back the answer : 

“If you don’t want to come you needn't send any 
excuse at all.” 

Eee ere: net been aware that “asides” not 
spoken directly into the instrument i 
he a were often audible 


; 


_—" > 


A he ae 


2 


THE RACES ON THE NEVA. 


It is the morning of the Epiphany. 

The intense cold of the night has inoderated, but the 
barometer still marks fifteen degrees wlow zero. 
From the tall.steeples of innumerabie churches the 
bells of St. Petersburg ring in the sacred feast. In 
an exquisitely appointed room of a palace, where 
tender lights filter through the golden shadows of 
silken hangings, sits a woman. Her attitude is one 
of repose, deep, unrufted. From the crown of her 
tlame-coloured head, to the tip of her dainty shoe, she 
is a perfect bit of Dame Nature's art. _It she were 
standing we should call her tall, but slie sits crouching 
in her chair with all the abandon of a dozing tigress. 
She gives a little yawn. 

“Ab! late as usual,” she says aloud. 

As she speaks, the door opis and a servant enters. 

“Captain Repine,” he announces. 

He follows quickly on the mans heels, short, 
thickset, with a dull Cossack face and kindly smile, 
wearing the uniform of an otticer of the Imperial 
body-guard. 

. Tendon, my dear Elisaveta. 
wait?” ; 

She gives her shapely shoulders a slight shrug, but 
watches him with contemplative cyes as he rattleson. 

“ Imagine, my bolevetl, | thought that 1 should not 
be able to take you to the races. [ was so ryshed at 
the last moment. Oh, but they will be superb! Never 
hes the track been more perfect—hard as a rock, and 
net a flake of snow.” 

“ Indeed,” says the lady, tang idly. Putting out a 
lazy, be-ringed hand, she draws back the curtain that 
hides her window. “ It is superb,” she assents. 

“You know how ditticult it is to accomplish that,” 
continues the young officer, “with this wind ea 
the Ladoga snow. f must tell you that tive hundre 
men have worked all night at it.” 

“The journals say something of a three-horse race.” 

“Yes; the event of the day. But come— v 

“We have still an hour,” she answers, and motions 
him to a seat beside her. ‘Do you rewember Sergius 
Hotzka?” she asks, suddenly. 

He shrugs his shoulder. “ How could I ever forget 
him?” he says, in turn. “ Was there evera man who 
left more ineffaceable traces behind him? He was an 
original madman.” 

“Original !” echoes Elisaveta. “Ah, what a cowardly 
word! Original!” she repeats, as though interro- 
gating her own thought. The young man frowns: 
slightly, but she goes on with calm retrospection. 
“Only three years ago,” she said, “and he appeared 
among us like some brilliant meteor, fabulously rich, 
astonishing the world with his eccentric prodigalities. 
Then all is so-called friends deserted him when he 
was no longer wealthy.” 

Her lover's white teeth are like a wooltish danger 
signal as he turns to look at her. 

“My dear,” he says, coldly, “you can’t expect the 
world to be faithful to a postscript.” 

“Postscript 1” 

“Exactly. They say that 
were his ruin. At any rate, 
Petersburg.” 

“Then he is in Siberia ?” 

He says, indifferently, “I believe not. The peasants 
tell a story of a hermit of the Steppes, who mends 
kettles and ploughs for the farmers. Many betieve it 
to be Hotska, with the remains of his famous stud of 


Have I made you 


political complications 
he is banished from 5t. 


“ Farmers—kettles,” echoes Elisaveta, absently. 

Suddenly she turns on her moody swain. 

“Come, Alexander,” she cries ; “ I can see the crowds 
gather from here. Quick—we must hurry.” 

It is scarcely a half-hour later and the racecourse 
presents a brilliant spectacle. ‘The River Neva is now 
only a colossal roadway between two walls of splendid 
rose granite that line its quays. It is a mirror of 
polished steel. Stands, richly decorated with flags, 
occupy at least a quarter of the enclosure, and over a 
hundred thousand spectators surround the arena. 

A rosewood sled, drawn by white horses, stops in 
front of the box nearest the royal pavilion ; the presi- 
dent of the jury precipitates himself at the horses’ 
feet and aids a young woman to descend. The tall 
figure, with its long, loose wrap of priceless blue fox 
and its aureole of wonderful red hair, is well-known in 
St. Petersburg. She is the Princess Elisaveta Palorna, 
the beauty of three seasons. Repine follows _her. 
Under her little fur cap, with its jewelled fez, Elisa- 
veta’s eyes look out, serene, impenetrable. A bell 
sounds and silence falls on the waiting multitude. 
From open gates stream a dozen or more horses har- 
nessed to light sleds of gilded osier. 

The people watch these preliminaries apathetically. 
They are waiting for the three-horse race. Already 
four races have been run, the track is cleared, and the 
tive hundred workers take up their task of sweeping 
away the powdered ice beaten up by the iron hoofs. 
Once more the gates open and three splendid bays 
appear with the same lal of gilded osier, but larger 
and more elegant ; they are followed by three black 
Finlanders, with shaggy coats and tails that syeep 
the ground. ‘The last comers are Orlott stalfons, 
white and dazzling as the snow itself. ‘Their short 
hair glistens as though oiled, and silver reflections 
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shadow their smooth flanks and elegant necks ; their | mirrors itself in the soft curves of her naked arms and 


wouths are black and their nostrils immense, quiver- 
ing, and rose-lined ; their eyes, tender, yet proininent 
and full of tire, are circled by a sooty ring like those 
of the Asiatic women. ‘They are the pets of the hour. 
There they stand, the nine superb creatures controlled 
by a spleadid discipline that does not permit the most 
timid pawing of their impatient hoofs, and with over 
two hundred thousand eyes admiring their matchless 
perfection. 

‘hiree sorry horses, emaciated , and _ sad, splashed 
with mud, and covered with ragged harness, half 
striug, half teather, advance slowly into the arena , 
behind them trails a clumsy vehicle, made from the 
bark of the Russian tir-tree, and shaped like the Lap- 
landet's Ivmtimng sled. With drooping heads and 
dragging luabs the weary baists come forward and 
place theuselves beside their aristocratic predecessors. 
A cry of horror rises up from the crowd. Leaning 
lack in her box, Veta watches the late arrivals with 
tixed intentuess. 

The ell rings noisily. ‘The race commences, 

‘The bays lead Ly several lengths. ‘The middle horse, 
an old favourite, lifts his feet with all the alluring 
charm of a star of the nation’s hippodrome ; his com- 
panigg, Urothers from the Don, thin and ardent, run 
without effort. After them come the Vinlanders, tear- 
ing furiously on the reins. Sutticiently in the rear to 
astonish theit backers are the Orlott stallions, veritable 
wonders of beauty and breed. : 

Finally, following at a long distance behind their 
royal leaders, are the three strange beasts with their 
Laplandish sled. They run irregularly, and their 
little thin bells give out a melancholy sound. It is in 
this qrder that the sleds pass for the first time in front 
of the judge's stand. 

Half way on the second round the Orlofls fling out 
their sturdy heels with such velocity that they look 
like the half-circle of a bounding hoop. They pass the 
bays. A quick swelling of their massive chests, and 
they forge ahead. 

“Hurran!” shrick the peo 
success of their favourites. At this moment the un- 
known peasant straightens up his giant frame. Push- 
ing back the heavy hat drawn down to his eyes, he 
grips the reins with an iron hand, and gives a curious 
prolonged whistle. His skeleton horses are strangely 
metamorphosed. As though in answer to some super” 
human command, they gave one gigantic leap, and 
fairly fly. In a moment they are beside the white 
stallions. 

“The Orloffs lead !” screams the multitude, then 
shudders. Beyond the shapely heads ot the city’s 
favourites stretch six dark, pointed ears, to be followed 
by three heads with glaring eyes, and foaming, blood- 
flecked jaws. 

With her body stretched half out of her box, Veta 
watches them with fascinated eyes. Her chest heaves, 
her limbs tremble, and her face tukes on the anguish 
of the labouring brutes. 

“Don't worry,” whispers Repine. 

“They will win /” she answers hoarsely. 
them.” 

“The Orloffs gain,” says somebody in the next Vox. 

“Ah!” groans Veta, and bites her lip. 

Once more the peasant’s whistle startles the chill 
air, and with a prodigious effort his horses leave the 
others behind. Carried away by a secret ecstacy, with 
floating manes and sonorous beeuth, they rush on 
towards the goal. 

They reach it — victorious — winners by three 
lengths. 

For one long moment the people rest mute with 
stupefaction, literally incapable of applause. They 
stare open-mouthed at the sordid beasts that have 
beaten the noblest Lived of the lund; then jike one man 
they dash forward to look at them, to ask their race, 
and the name of their uncouth driver. As the victors 
puss Veta leans out to look at them. 

“T must see them,” she says aloud. 


“They will lose.” 
“TI know 


At the sound of that voice the peasant starts.  Lift- 
ing his head, their eyes meet. She pales, but that is 


I. 

Months have passed, and the extraordinary event 
that astonished St. Petersburg is no more than 
ancient history. Nobody has learned the identity of 
the mysterious peasant. Many believed him a sorcerer. 
Others thought him a great doctor of some unknown 
science, whose powerful potion had galvanised the 
exhausted beasts. But it is only a memory now. There 
is a new sensation. 

All St. Petersburg is talking of the marriage of 
Prince Alexander Repine to Princess Elisaveta 
Palorna. 

It is evening, and Veta stands for the first time in 
her husband's home. She is alone on a great verandah 
that half circles the palace. She still wears her wedding 
ee and the stones of a diamond tiara sparkle in her 
dair. 

“ Mistress!” says a voice behind her. She turns to 
confront her husband's faithful old servant. “ Mistress, 
a present awaits you at the palace gate. Shall I lead 
you thither #” 

“Yes.” 

She fullows him down the steps with all the lazy 
insolence of a tine lady who grants a favour ; her long 

| gown sweeps the dew off the grass, and the moonlight 


le, ravished with the 


shoulders. 

Presently she stops, stricken by a mysterious infiu- 
ence. A moment more and a strange sight meets her 
view. 

‘They are the winners of the Neva. With a wave from 
ber hand, Ivan goes. The horses whinny softly at the 
sound of her voice, and nose her hair and face with 
dog-like gentleness. 

_ "Why are you here?” she whispers, a sudden catch 
in her throat that she stifles against the emaciated 
cheek nearest her. 

From out of the deep shadow cones a trembling 
voice. “Why do you weep, princess ” it says. 

She sees him now—Sergius Hotzka, her former 
lover—stiil in his peasant’s garb, with his head 
uncovered, low before her. It is a noble head, with 
splendid lines and a*beautiful mouth, but worn and 
shadowed as those of the fanished beasts beside him. 

“Why are they like this, Sergius! The best racers 
in the kingdom could have brought their price ; there 
certainly was no necd to starve them.” 

i We lave starved together, princess,” he answers, 
gently. , 

“Then the story thut the people tell is true?”’ 

“Quite true.” 

With the skeleton creatures between them, they are 
silent a wavering moment. Then, with a mute caress 
of their unkempt necks, he says : 

“Be kind to Sergius Hotzka’s only friends. Good- 
night, Elisaveta Repine.” 

Repine! she had forgotton that. 

“Is it farewell?” she asks him, blindly. 

“Farewell!” he repeats. 

The horses whinny piteously as the gates close 
behind him; then turn with dumb, questioning eyes 
to the pallid woman beside them. 

With her face pressed tight to the iron bars, she 
watches him turn an angle in the roadway ; his 
footsteps die away in the distance ; he is gone. 

Flinging the gates wide open, she stands directly 
before the horses, and says one word : 

ry Go.” 

Ri sudden rush, and they are swallowed up in the 
night, P 

The next day the newspapers contain a sensation. 

Three wild horses have killed a prince’s bride. 


———— 
MANUFACTURED JEWELS. 


In the long gallery on the top floor of the Museum 
at Névres is a modest-looking glass case about two feet 
square. It is divided into several compartments, each 
containing achemical. ‘There iaa little blue substance, 
a red substance, and some dirty white crystals. In the 
two last compartments are saucers containing small 
coloured stones. ‘hese stones are genuine sapphires 
and rubies indistinguishable from the real stones by 
any chemical test, and only differing from them in the 
fact that they have been manufactured, not found, or, 
to use the technicalyexpression, they have been 
produced synthetically. ‘lhe other matters in the case 
are the diflerent substances used in making the 
precious stones. ; 

The rubies, of which there are about a dozen, are 
small, certainly not larger than a grain of wheat, and 
very uniform in size. ‘They are apparently flawless, 
but as they are rough and uncut, 1t is not easy to 
detect Haws. ‘The colouring, as is the case with all 
uncut stones, is somewhat dull, and must be described 
as a slaty lake. 

‘fhe sapphires are very much larger, and vary & good 
deal in size, the smallest being about as big as @ pea, 
and the largest rather bigger than # hazel nut, but in 
crystallization they are inferior to the rubies. All the 
bigger stones show very distinct lines of cleavage, s0 
that they would lose a large part, of their weight in 
cutting. ‘lhe sapphires are not of a dark blue type, 
but have a tendency to purple, being almost exactly 
the shade of the Ceylon stones. The colour would 
perhaps be Lest described as blue with a red sheen. 

‘There is a strong family likeness between the two 
classes of stones, and one could a.most guess, from their 
mere appearance, that they had been produced by a 
similar process. In fact, the base of both rubies and 
sapphires is the same, and they ditler only in colouring 
atter. ‘Ihat base is silicate of alumina, or, in common 
language, a combination of aluminium and dint. In 
order to produce rubies, the silicate is mixed with 
bichromate of potash, and the whole is kept at a cer- 
tain temperature for several hours until the fusion is 
complete. 

for sapphires, sulphate of copper is substituted for 
the bichroiate, but otherwise the process of manufac- 
ture is the same, ‘The great ditticulty is to obtain 
regularity of crystallization. The rubies tend to break 
up into tuo small pieces, while the sapphires are very 
rough and full ot flaws. Apart from this, the stones 
are not imitations, but reproductions of the natural 
jewels, though in France it is illegal to sell them as 
Tubies and sapphires without stating that they are 
artificial. But even if the sale were legal, it is not 
likely that they would come into the market in suth- 
cient quantitics to depreciate the value of the natura 
stones, owing to the ditticulties above mentioned, which 
have yet to be overcome. 


Wrex ENDING 
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THE BIRD THAT SHOULD BE OUR 
NATIONAL EMBLEM. 


Ir, out of the whole feathered creation, one bird had 
to be selected as the national emblem, it is questionable 
whether, upon the whole, any could be ‘ound more 
suited to the position than the sparrow. He is a bold, 
daring bird ; where he settles he speedily makes him- 
self master of the position, and elbows out all rivals. 
He can adapt himself to all climates; he is prolific, 
and multiplies amazingly. He can make himself at 
home aqpelly in town or country, and manages to 
thrive where other birds would die. 

He has, of coursé, some characteristics which 
Britons would perhaps repudiate ; but it must be 
owned that the natives of every other country are 
almost unanimous in crediting us with their - 
sion. He is quarrelsome, combutive, self-sutticient, 
given to bullying the weak, and has an excellent 
opinion of himself. He regards the fruit-trees and 
rows of peas as planted for hisspecial benefit. He sits 
on the edge of the roof and observes man, as he walks 
in his garden, with evident amusement, and discusses 
his peculiarities loudly and volubly with a friend on 
an adjoining roof. 

He is quite fearless of his presence ; will pursue a 
search for insects on the lawn within a few feet of 
him; and relies confidently upon receiving, in return 
for his friendship, offerings of food in hard frosty wea- 
ther. He alone of bjrds makes himself thoroughly at 
home in crowded streets, perfectly fearless of passing 
vehicles. He is gregarious by habit; and it is to be 
remarked that Vacs is nothing selfish about him. 
Throw out a handful of crumbs upon the snow, and the 
first discoverer will call joyously to his mates to share 
init ; and if fights do occasionally arise over the division, 
it is =p rent that there is no malice about these, but 
that, like the Irish, the sparrow fights from high 
spirits, and love of “divarshun.” In this desire for 
his friends to share in the store he has discovered in 
time of scarcity and distress, his conduct contrasts 
favourably with that of the average man, whose im- 
pulse under such circumstances is to retain sole 
possession of the treasure trove. 


——___=f=-___ 
WHAT IS A TEAR? 


THE principal element in the composition of a tear 
is, as may readily be supposed, water. The other 
elements are salt, soda, phosphate of lime, phosphate 
of soda, and mucus, a in small proportions. The 
tears are secreted in what are called the “ lachrymal 

lands,” situated over the eyeball and underneath the 
id. The contents of these glands are carried along 
and under the inner surface of the eyelids by means 
of six or seven very fine channels, and are discharged 
a little above the cartilage supporting the lid. 

The discharge of tears from the lachrymal glands is 
not occasional or accidental, as is commonly supposed, 
but continuous. It goes on both day and night, and 
spreads equally over the surface of the pupil, in virtue 
of the incessant movement of the lids. After serving 
its purpose, the flow is carried away by two little 
drains, situated in that corner of each eye nearest 
the nose—into which they run—and called the 
“achrymal points.” 

The usefalness of this quiet flow of tears to both 
men and beasts is manifest. There issuch an immense 
quantity of fine dust floating in theair, and constantly 
petting into the ig hee that, but for it, they would soon 
vecome choked. Very little is requisite to keep the 
ball free, and when some substance—smoke, dust, or 
the like, that affects the nerves—does make its way 
in, an increased flow is poured out to sweep it away. 


——_—t-___ 
SAVED BY\A BELL BUTTON. 


Wuen I was in America I met, one evening in the 
reading-room of the hotel at which I was staying, a 
man who told methe following story. I give it in his 
own words, as nearly as I can remember them :— 

Some years ago my life and 20,000 dollars, belongin 
to my partner, Jim Bigney, and myself, were saved, 
and a gang of robbers broken up, by means of an 
electric bell, Jim and I had been telegraph operators, 
but had abandoned the business for mining. We had 
luck in prospecting, and after a few years had sold 
our claims for 27,300 dollars, of which we took 7,300 
dollars in promissory notes, and started east with the 
balance, chiefly in bank-notes. 

[t appears that three outlaws learned the real 
value of our old trunks and contents. I had left Jim 
at the desk of a new-fangled hotel in a western town 
and followed the porters as they carried the baggage 
to the front ad our room on the fourth floor. 
After dismissing them I had shut the door, awe eee 
to lock it, however, and had turned to the washstan 
behind, when I heard the door swing slowly open. 

Thinking it was Jim, I rinsed the lather from my 
eyes, and turned, only to tind a man holding a six- 
shooter in my face, another locking the door, and a 
third making a break for the trunk. I wanted at first 
to argue the matter from a standpoint of morality, 
and so inquired what right they had to disturb me in 
dressing. But the man with the revolver remarked, 
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“Might makes all things right, stranger, and this is 
mighty tapping his weapon with the dise hand. 
I felt that the silent instrument in his d was a 
deeper, a more potent, argument than any I could 
advance under existing circumstances. 

“Back him up to the wall and keep him covered 
until we get the stuff, and then we'll slit his throat and 
a al resumed the leader. 

hough the programme -did not just suit me, I 
acquiesced, as far as the wall. 

“ Put your hands behind you,” tersely commanded 
ny slouch-hatted jailer. 

did, when a happy thought struck me. My right 

hand had come in contact with a knob, which I 
recognised as the electric bell communicating 
with the office. This was a feature of civilization the 
robbers were not pad about. Unobserved by them, 
I began sending the following message, using the bell- 
button exactly like the transmitter of a telegraph 
instrument, and of course making the bell sound in 
exactly the same way as the receiver clicks : 
_ “Jim—three robbers have the door locked, and are 
just waiting to get our stuff to murder me. Get a man 
and step-ladder, and don’t make a sign of noise ; put a 
gun through the transom anti shoot. Be quick and 
careful.—Jonn.” 

My only hope was that Jim might be still loungin 
where I had left him, in which case his ear eould 
-uickly catch on. There was a chance in a hundred. 
but I sturted repeating the message, and was nearly 
through, when bang, bang, two shots were fired from 
over the door, and the man, who had not been hit, 
turned just enough to let me hit him on the back of 
the ear with my right hand. It would be painting it a 
shade light to say we had sprung a surprise party on 
the visitors. In another moment the two men outside 
had got in and tied them up, except the leader, who 
was as dead as a man ever gets to be. The other 
wounded one died in a hospital three months after- 
wards, and my jailer was killed in an attempt to 
escape from jail about the same time. 

As [ had expected, when the bell began ringing the 
message in the office, Jim was there and commen 
taking it. The porter gazed in such astonishment that 
he forgot to start a boy up to answer it for a minute, 
when Fim pulled his revolver, and remarked : 

“The first man that leaves this room getsall I’ve got 
here in the neck.” . 

When he had got the “ ringogram,” as he afterwards 
termed it, he rapidly explained, cautioned everybody 
else not to follow, took a fellow he had met in the 
train, snatched up a step-ladder, and as soon as he 
could get round the job was done. 


a 
THE MOST GORGEOUS THRONE ON 
EARTH. 


Tuis is a description of the Peacock Throne of Delhi, 
now at Teheran :—The throne which is placed in the 
hall of the first court, is nearly of the form and size 
of our camp-beds ; that is to say, it is about six feet 
long and four wide. Upon the four feet, which are 
very massive, and from twenty totwenty-tive feet high, 
are fixed the four bars which support the base of the 
throne, and upon these bars are raised twelve columns, 
which sustain the canopy on three sides, there not 
being any on that which faces the court. 

Both the feet and the bars, which are more than 
eighteen inches long, are covered with gold inlaid and 
enriched with numerous diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. 
On the middle of, each bar there is a large ruby, with 
four emeralds round it, which form a square cross. 

I counted the large rubies on the great throne, and 
there were about 108, the least of which weighs 100 
carats, but there are some which weigh, apparently, 
200 and more. As for theemeralds there are plenty 
of good colour; the largest ma weigh sixty and the 
least thirty carats. I counted about 116. 

The under side of the canopy is covered with 
diamonds and pearls, with a fringe of pearls all round ; 
and’ above the canopy, which is a quadrangular- 
shaped dome, there is to be seen a peacock, with ele- 
vated tail, made of blue sapphires and other coloured 
stones, the body being of gold, inlaid with precious 
stones, having a large ruby in front of the breast, from 
whence hangs a pear-shaped pearl of fifty carats or 
thereabouts, and of a somewhat yellow water. On 
both sides of the peogock is a large bouquet of the 
same height as the bird, and consisting of many kinds 
of flowers made of gold inlaid with precious stones. 

On the side of the throne, which is opposite the 
court, there is to be seen a jewel consisting of a dia- 
mond of from eighty to ninety carats weight, with 
rubies and emeralds round it. But that which, in my 
opinion, is the most costly thing about this magniticent 
throne is that the twelve columns supporting the 
canopy are surrounded with beautiful rows of pearls, 
which weigh from six to eight carats each. 

Tavernier says the throne was reputed to have cost 
about £12,000,000 of our money. Bernier reduces this 
to £4,500,000, and Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, in his volume 
on Persia in the “Story of the Nations” series, to 
about £2,600,000. No doubt it has been subject to 
ceaseless dilapidation from the time of its completion 
by Shah Jehan, but even now it remains the grandest 
object of sumptuary art ever devised by man. 


A SENSIBLE HORSE. 


THERE was an unfortunate charger whose duty it 
was to carry an extremely fat and TT Indiea 
sags Feeling that this task was more than could 
be reasonably required of him, the intelligent animal 
invariably lay down and refused to get up whenever 
the general tried to mount him, and so far gained bis 
object that his owner sold him to # young officer who 
was going to a distant station up country. : 

Two years afterwards the general went to inspect 
some frontier cantonments, and as he travelled to his 
destination in a palaquin, was obliged to borrow a 
charger for the purpose of the inspection. There was 
some difficulty in finding one up to his weight. At 
length an officer resigned a powerful horse for the 
occasion, which was brought out, duly capurisoned, 
in front of the line. 

The general came forth from his tent and proceeded 
to mount, but the instant the horse saw him advance 
he threw himself flat on the sand, and neither blaws 
nor entreaties could induce him to rise. It was the 
aed sae charger, which from the momentof quitting 

is service had never practised the artifice until this 
second meeting. The general who was an extremely 
good-humou man, joined heartily in the universal 
shout of laughter that ran through the whole line on 
witnessing this ludicrous affair. 


——————~—__—_ 


Jones : “ What business are you in now!” 
Smith : “I am in the meat business.” 
Jones (incredulously): “ Where is your shop?” 


Smith: “I haven't nny shop. I am the ham in an - 


advertising sandwich.” 
—fo—_ 


Moruer: “Ella, you have been playing all the 
afternoon with those toy soldiers. That's not a proper 
amusement for a big girl like you.” i 

Daughter: “But, mamma, I am not playi with 
the soldiers. I picked out the officers, and am playing 
with them.” 

——— 

Tue Rev. Peter Swunn (rubbing his hands): “Well, 
my dear, I have made eleven hearts beat happily 
to-night ; I have married five couples.” 

Mrs: Swunn: “Eleven? How can that be five 
couples?” 

r. Swunn: “Oh, you haven't counted me in; I 
received two guineas from each bridegroom.” 
——fo—_—__ 
AMATEUR PALMISTRY. (How Woods became converted 
to a belief inthe same.) Miss Sopeley: “I see here 

reat physical courage united to an indomitable will. 

rave to recklessness, you have nevertheless immense 
self-control, and though generous to a fault, your 
pride makes you conceal it. You hide a poet’s sensitive- 
ness beneath a reserved and somewhat haughty 
demeanour, and a siapulaely power intellect 
enables you to hold in due check passions stronger 
that those of the generality of men.” 

Woods: “Great Scott ! it is wonderful.” 


— 


AH, you noisy little quill ! 
Do you not with rapture thrill 
When she writes— 
Whether Sue is bid to tea, 
Or a sonnet “To the Sea 
She indites? 


What would bribe you, when again 
She is using you to pen 

Words to me, 
Just to trace, with motion sly . 
Those few tender words that t 

Long to see 4 


O’er my shoulder, as I write, 
Comes @ laughing whisper, light, 
* You're @ goose !” 
And I really wish I were, 
If my quills could be for her 
ainty use. 


PEARSON'S SOAP PRIZES. 


We will give ten sovereigns to the ten senders of the best anagrams on 
the words Pearson's ‘YOILKT SOAP 18 THE BEST, which reach us before 
or by the first post on Monday, July zith, Every anagram wust be 
accoinpanied by a coupon taken from one of the circulars in which each 
cake of so:p te wrapped, and envelopes containing them must be 


marked ‘‘ SOAP.” 
Competitors may send any numbersof anagrams so long as each one is 
uccompanied by @ separate coupon, ‘They should write just their 


anagram and name and address lengtbways on a half-sheet of note-paper, 
apd send it with the coupon. Separa® anagrams may be seut tn 
together or separately. Coupons from circulars the same colour as the 
wrapper of the paper are marked “ cancetlec,”’ and do not conier the 
right to enter the competition, for these circulars are used culy as 
aivertisem nts. The proper coupons are on the circulars WRAPYED 
ROUND RACH CAKE OF SoaP. 

Judgisg from the letters that we have received, those readers who 
have succeeded in getting hold of /’earson's Soap are extremely pleascd 
with it. It seems to have in every case more thaa fulfilled the expecta- 
tions that our announcement of it aruused. 

Inquire at ones ot YORE chemist ur grocer for PEARSON'S SOAP. Sole 
makers :—Messrs. Hovason & SIMPSON, of Wakefield, who supply the 
trade only, paying carriage op lots of five gross and upwards. Small 
quantities can be obtained by the trade from wholesale grocers through- 
out the kiugdom. If you cannot get Pearson's Svap trom your local 
chenist or grec-r, kindly communicate with Messrs. Hodgson & 
Simpson's London Es aaa H. sootr MacpHexson, St. OF tt 


House, Kastcheap, 
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QUESTIONS WORT 
ANSWERING. . 


REPLIES. 


481. Is it Possibie to Tell the Age of a Fish? 


It would be impossible to tell the exact ago of a tish 
upon taking it from the water, however great an 
authority the fishermen were in piscatorial history. 
The marks to be observed are so narrowly detined, aud 
the gradations so slight that no rule is to be followed 
with absolute certainty. ‘Ihe likeliest inethod to go 
upon in ascertaining the age would seem to be to judge 
Ly size, but oven this cannot be depended upon, as it 
is well known that as age increases with a fish the 
growth proportionally lessens, I have known an ardent 
fisherman who had extensive ponds of his own, attach 
a dated label to every fish he caught, and then reckon 
the time that elapsed before it was again taken by the 
rod. ‘This practice, however, was hardly satisfactory, 
as many tish took the bait over and over 
again, while the very ones he was anxious to 
catch never appeared. A man thinks more of 
the weight of a lish than of its age, although there are 
certain simple rules that will help towards approxi- 
mating age to the curious. For instance, in a young 
tish the eyes and the head are relatively larger than in 
the vase of an older one. Youth lives at the top of the 
water, and age at the bottom, and the skin of the latter 
is of a decidedly rougher appearance. To go from 
these observations to those more scientific, it has Leen 
stated that a fish’s age may be discovered in much the 
aaine way as that of a tree—by the circles in the scales, 
a ring being reckoned per year. These can easily be 
seen through a microscope, and if there is any truth 
in this method of estimating, carp have been found to 
live to ages ranging from one hundred to two hundred 
years. 


482. How did the Different Colours of the Human 
Race Arise? 


Scientitic men have not yet given an entirely satis- 
factory reason for the different colours of the human 
pace. The ditierence cannot be altogether laid to the 
cilect of the sun’s heat. The woolly-headed negroes are 
undoubtedly black, though there are other tribes in 
the same latitudes whoare red rather than sooty-hued. 
Again, in Melanesia and in Australia there are people 
quite as black as some Africans, though in the latter 
country, at least, there is nothing like the same heat 
us in equatorial Alriva, while in tropical America, 
where the temperature is quite as high, the people are 
not black at all. Fair and dark people are even found 
close together. 
brown race, the Bosjesmen, live in close proximity to 
the Kaftirs, who are almost as black as negroes. 
The Eskimo in the far north, and the New 
Zealanders and Terra del Fuegans in the far 
south, are all brownish people, though the Norse- 
men and Russians, who experience much the same 
climatic conditions, are fair-skinned and often light- 
haired. At the samo time it would be idle to deny 
that climate has any elfect on the hue of the skin. 
Europeans, long resident in hot countries, often become 
dark, and some naturally swarthy men, almost black ; 
while negroes, after a long residence in the north, 
have been known to attain a brownish shade. /’00d 
will unquestionably influence the colouration of the 
skin, the vast amount of tlesh and other carbonaceous 
matter devoured by the Eskimo having an influence on 
their hue ; and in hot climates the biliary secretions 
ace more active. ‘the children of wany black races are 
quite fair when born, and there have been individual 
cases in which peopie of white races, or children of 
white parents, have been born black. It is therefore 
possible that some at least of the black, the red, or 
the yellow races, lave descended from some such human 
“sports,” who naturally would mate together; while 
their descendants, finding it ditticult to consort in 
the same region with others who regarded them 
as monsters, would remain in a special region 
by themselves. Moreover, it may be that in 
the coloured races there are in the under skin pig- 
ment granules, the colour of which is seen through 
the transparent true skin, just as white people sce 
the traces of their dark veins through the same 
cuticle. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any of the questions 
asked here from readers who have the knowledge and ability 
to answer them. We shall print the best reply to each 
question, ant shall pay jor all matter printed at our 
ordinary rate of two guineas a column. The sume 
reader may send replies to any number of queries. Enve- 
lopes should be murkel ‘ Replies,” wn the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any issue of the paper 
must reach us by first post on the LTucsiay of the week 
following their teution. Payment will unly be made for 
replies ished. Authorities on which replies are bused 
must be given. Half-a-crown wilt be pul on publication 
or every question recewwed which ts considered worthy af 
ecrbionm. 


488. What is a Manor? 


A manor is a tract of land which was granted to 
a baron, or other person of distinction. Of this 
land, the owner or “lord” kept a part in his own 
hands, which was called the “demesne,” and part 
he granted to various free tenants, on condition of 
their performance of cértain services, or payment of 
certain rents. ‘The demesne was reserved partly to 
sunply the domestic wants of the lord’s household, and 
partly was divided amongst the “villeins.” ‘These 
villeins were the lowest class of the peasantry, and 
were no better than slaves, holding their land at the 
will of the lord, Lound to obey his orders and do his 
work, and forbidden to leave the manor under 
vtin of heavy punishment. There were also ih 
inmost. manors portions of the land less fruitful 
than the rest, which were left unappropriated, and 
which all the tenants were permitted, under certain 
restrictions, to use for pasture. These were called 
“commons.” In his own manor each lord was a petty 
monarch, and beld a court, called the “Court Baron,” 
in which disputes between the tenants were settled 
and punishments awarded for misdemeanours and 
nuisances. Manors were introduced into England 
with the Feudal System at the time of the Norman 
Conquest, and as their creation was practically for- 
hidden by a Statute of 1290, all manors in this country 
inay be said to date from before that year. Manors, 
lowever, still exist, and are of considerable import- 
ance in very many parts of this country. The modern 
successors of the villeins are called “copyholders,” 
and though they are now almost as much the actual 
owners of the surface of their land as freeholders, they 
are liable to make many small payments to the lord 
in the nature of rent, and of tines on the land changing 
hands, The lord, moreover, owns all timber growing 
on the copyholder’s land, and all minerals lying 
beneath it. ‘he word manor is derived from the 
Latin, maneo, which means to remain, and signifies a 
place of residence, so called froin the fact that the 
lord usually built a “mansion” house on his demesne, 
and there resided. 


484. At What Age doo; a Child Begin to Think? 


{t is quite certain that from a very early age a child 
begins to have reason, perception, and judgment, any 
one of which may be imeluded in the wider term— 
thinking. Before a child can speak —from six to twelve 


} tuouths of age-at will be able to discriminate objects 


and tcod, which are pleasant or unpleasant, whale at 
two yeus Of ave its cupacity for reasoning will have 
develop «i to a inarvetious degree. It is not, however, 
until it dias reached its third or fourth year that the 
capacity of thinking —that is, the act of judging for 
itself, independently of the habits it has acquired—is 
really developed, although, of course, the precosity of 
aciild las to be taken into consideration. Darwin, 


Wik te Gon Aticn. & gellawiel j in one of lis books, speaks of his own child as having 
1us, fs e sh- j 


shown the first exibition of practical reasoning on 
the ll4th day of its existence. 


485. Wintel is the Largest Cemetery in this Coun- 
ry 

The lurgest cemetery in this country, or, indeed, in 
the worid, is that of the London Necropolis Company, 
at Brookwood, near Woking, Surrey. It comprises 
500 acres, aud there is also a space of 500 acres in re- 
serve in case at any time it should be desirable to 
extend it. It was opened in the year 1860, and though 
nearly 117,000 interments have already taken place, 
there is still room to bury the whote of the population 
of London for the next hundred years. A special 
train, conveying both mourners and bodies, leaves the 
Necropolis Private Station, Westminster Bridge Road, 
daily, at 11.30, and runs right into the cemetery in 
forty minutes, 


486. At what Period of its Life does a Tree grow 
most Quickly ? 


_ A tree grows most quickly during the early years of 
its life—tirst downwards and then upwards. When 
first Pues: its progress to the eye is extremely slow, 
but the development in the ground is speedy. In the 
course of oe hed or two the leaves come quickly, and 
the stem and branches increase accordingly. ‘This will 
continue, according to the kind of tree, soil, and climatic 
conditions, up to titty years, when the growth becomes 
greatly diminished, but still proceeds slowly and regu- 
larly up to the end of the tree’s existence. Growth takes 
place first mostly inthe main axis of the tree, then 
when it has reached its head, its sap is directed to the 
branches, which, in turn, reach their culmination. 


QUESTIONS. 


511. What colour is most injurious to the eyesight ? 
512. Which animal grows the fastest ? 


513. Which is considered the most beautiful spot on 
earth? 


514. Which is the hardiest race of people ? 


515. What insect is most injurious to the vegetable 
kingdom 4 


487. To What the * ” of a Y 
°. / may Twang ankee be 


Few persons, probably, are aware that the twang, 
or peculiar intonation of Yankew speech is simply a 
survival of the patois, or dialect, of the East ‘Aven 
districts, from which the earliest settlers emi ls 
Not only the nasal sounds, but many American phrases 
- quite sonra Suffolk among the formers and 

© peasantry, and a stranger passing an afternoon in 
Woodbridge Market mkt easily, Ganee himself in 
Massachusetts, in the United States. A t number 
of Americanisins are provincialisms from Old England, 
imported by emigrants of tite humbler c who 
speak generation after generation the language of their 
fathers, the language of tradition rather than of 
literature. The “{ reckon” of the Southern States is 
still to be found among the rustics of various parts of 
England. The sturdy shepherd of the South Downs 
still uses “mad” for angry, and “axey” forague. The 
promiscuous use of “ elegant” may find ita counte 
in the Hibernian pet adjective, and a “square "is 
good old English enough. It is enshrined in the 
dramatic literature of the Shakespearean era. The 
list could be extended almost indefinitely, and it is 
sufficient to point out that many expressions which 
strike us now as strange, were familiar enough to our 
forefathers ; and that in many cases the ericans 
have helped to perpetuate a period -of the English 
language, just as the Icelanderg still speak the Norse 
that was spoken by the invaders of England. 


488. Which English Monarchs ha: since the 
Year 1066, been Buried out ef England ? 
No fewer than five lish monarchs have been 
buried out of England since 1066, the first being 
William I, who was in France endeavouring to settle 
a dispute with Philip I., who had picked a quarrel 
with him. This exploded in war, in the course of 
which Nantes was burnt, and William received a 
mortal injury by a fall from his horse. He was buried 
in bis own foundation of St. Stephen’s, at Caen, in 
Scptember, 1087. Henry II., the first of the Angevin 
kings, died at the castle of (Chinon, of a broken heart, 
at the rebcllion of his favourite son, John. He was 
buried at the Abbey of Fontevraud, in Anjou. 
Richard I. died in 1199, at the siege of Chaluz, quar- 
relling over I’rench treasure. His heart was buried at 
Rouen, and his body at Fontevraud. James IL, after 
the revolution of 1688, fled to France, and took up bis 
abode at St. Germain’s, near Paris, where he died. He 
was interred in the English church of the Benedictines 
a: laris. George I. was the last of our:ov ::eigns bur.d 
ina foreign country. Hedied of apoplexy, near Osna- 
bruck, in 1827,and wasburied at Hanover. Both Henry L 
and Henry V. died abroad, but were buried at howe. , 


489. Which Trees Keep their Leaves Longest ? 

All trees of the conifer tribe keep their leaves 
longer than other irces, particularly the Auracari 
better known as tie Monkey Puzzle, and Pines an 
Firs. The Scotch Pine, for instance, keeps its leaves for 
a period of four years, while the Fir has been known 
to keep its leaves for ten or twelve ycars. The leaves 
of the Palm and Yew are also of very long duration. 
It is on the Monkey Puzzle, however, that the leaves 
are longest retained. ‘The tree is common enough in 
the southern parts of this country, especially in 
suburban and country gardens, and the foliage is of a 
very strong and enduring nature. Its leaves indeed, 
are so very forbidding that no animal can climb the 
tree or make use of them. It retains its leaves for an 
indefinite time, and has been known to grow toa 
height of 150 feet. 


490. What is the Annual Cost of a Prisoner to 
the State? 

In the year ending March 31st, 1890, the average 
number of persons in local prisons in England and 
Wales was 14,389. The total cost of prison officials, 
prisoners’ maintenance, and other expenses was 
£327,050, or an average of £22 14s, 7d. per prisoner. 
Against this must be set the value of prisoners’ labour, 
and incidental receipts. ‘lhe net total cost is thus re- 
duced to £218,254, and the net cost per prisoner to about 
£15 3s. 4d. The total cost PREped| fron £14 10s. 11d. 
for prisoners at the Strangeway’s prison, Manchester, 
to £58 5s. 9d. at the Kendal prison. ‘The cost of 
prisoners’ maintenance cane from £5 4s. 3d. at 
Strangeways, to £9 193. 2d. at Bedford ; the average 
for local prisons being £6 13s. 5d. ‘The average cost 
of a convict is £38 4s. 3d. per annum, but the value of 
convict’s labour, etc., reduces the net cost to about £18 
ahead. It is satisfactory to note that the number of 
both prisoners and convicts is steadily decreasing. 


516. At what speed does a cricket ball leave the 
hand of a fast bowler ? 


517. How is it that gold retains its colour while 
other metals tarnish ? 


518. When was a fleet captured by cavalry? 


519. What building material is most durable ? 


520. How do small and weak birds manage to fly 
such enormous distances when emigrating 1 
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. AT DAWN. 
I rove the first faint tender thrill 
Of light that tints the East and makes 
A silvery ribbon of the rill, 
Unwound among its tangled brakes. 


I love the zone = at ’ 
That, stirring in his sleep, he s 

Half on the ae half in birihwet 
Or muffled half beneath his wings. 


T love the violet’s waking eye, 
The wayside daisy’s star-like face, 
The sweet-briar blushing at the sky, 
The dew-drenched clover’s generous grace. 


I revel most at this strange hour 
In Nature's charm, mysterious deep ! 
This is the time I feel her power, 
Because, thank goodness, I’m asleep. 


——_— fj 
HOW ETCHINGS ARE MADE. 


. 


Aw etching is a species of engraving from a copper 
plate by the tool of the engraver. in etching, the 
plate, which may be either copper or zinc, is tirst 
covered with a coating of wax or some other ingre- 
dients, and the picture is drawn by the artist on this 
coat with an etching needle. Each line drawn with 
the needle uncovers the waxy conting. When the 
drawing is finished the plate is imme in aquafortis, 
and this acid eats into the lines of the plate where it 
is not protected by the coating of wax, and then the 
raving of the plate is accomplished. 
“Often the artist desires to make some lines stronger 
than others. He covers the lines intended to be faint 
after the first ver pang and immerses the plate a 
second time in order to allow the acid to eat. out deeply 
these lines. When the plate is inked, the black parts 
of the etching correspond to the lines bitten in the 
late, and the white places to the surface protected 
Hom the acid by the waxy coat. 


In “dry point” etching no acid is used, but the 
artist cuts hi Rigi on the popper plate with a 
needle. The first pictures printed from a plate are 
usually the best and clearest, and these are either 
ened. or, more uently nowadays, the first few are 
i and marked in a corner of the mare by a 
little sketch, ing them a “remarque proof.” The 


few next best are then signed only and printed with- 
out the yerenea oe and, after the plate has given all the 
impressions the artist is willing to sign as his own 
proofs, 8 number of “ lettered ” impressions are taken, 
which are sold ata very much lower price than the 
other pictures, and are inferior in beauty and clearness. 


A RIDING LESSON. 


Iy you never feel like a corked bottle being tossed 
about on a windy sea at any other time, you s when 
you make your Lut on the spinal column of a horse. 

You can scarcely realise what the saddle is for, be- 
cause Pi sit all over the horse ; and if it is proper to 
be in the saddle when you are not on the | Abe you 
feel that the saddle should be six times as age or the 
horse should be supplied with six saddles. No matter 
if the saddle is strapped on so tight that it makes the 
horse’s eyes bulge out and look like painted hens’ eggs, 
it always feels as loose as an old shoe, or the money 
you can’t tie up. ; 

You feel that in a second you will be away down one 
side of the horse, hanging on to his vertebra with 
your heel, and you naturally bear your weight in the 
stirrups to keep your balance. You are afraid of 
‘uing laughed at 7 your instructor, or you would 
order some billets of wood to be hammered between 
the horse and the girth, just as boys put these under 
their straps to keep their skates on firmly. 

You are assured that if the girths were tightened 
the horse would collapse with cramps, 80 you say no 
more on the subject. You know in your heart that 
the saddle is not going to slip, but at the same time 
you can’t help imagining that it is. 

ou go on wobbling and bobbing from side to 
side, feeling as if you would like to put your arms 
about the horse’s neck for safety. 8 s00N as you 
stand firmly in the stirrups you forget to press your 
knees against the saddle ; and when you press your 
knees against the saddle your feet fly out of the 
posh and you feel as awkward as a boy at his 

t party. 

“You will drop into it before you know it,” says 
the teacher. 

This is very soothing, because ae to this time you 
think you will drop off before you knew it. 

The great toatl is that you have eight or ten 
things to remember at once, while your whole atten- 
tion is exhausted in trying to keep off the tan with 
which the floor is covered. If you remember to sit 
back when the horse comes to a stop, you forget to 

eep your hands down. You think you can balance 
yourself better hy spreading your arms out like 
wings. Then, if you remember about your hands, 


you forget to turn your toes in—you feel as if you 


were going to turn them up every minute, to borrow 
a Wild 1 Western figure. 

Your feet work through the stirrups to the heels, 
and you can’t get them out. The horse gives a lurch, 
and away go your straps, and in two minutes tl:e 
bottoms of your trousers are up above your knees, 
and other riders cannot understand why you are 
riding in knickerbockers. 

Just as you are doing your best to rise, in response 
to your teacher's “one-two, one-two, one-two!” the 
horse gets you against the paling, and in procecdin 
six feet in this way, takes about six inches of skin otf 
you. But this makes no difference if you are riding to 
reduce your flesh. 

You assure your teacher that you never had so much 
fun in all your life. At the same time you take a sly 
look at the clock to see how soon your hour will be 
up. You have bobbed about like a water-lily for an 
hou?, and now you want to get your land-legs, because 
you feel as though ou had been going down hill astride 
a rolling barrel. been obliged to jump up and down 
to keep on. en you think how nice it would be if 
horses were only thin, like greyhounds, so that you 
le fa clasp your feet under them té keep your seat. 

ou are happy because the lessonisover. You have 
been bounced until your collar-button felt like a dumb- 
bell every time it touched your neck. You feel that 
riding would be enjoyable if you could have a lounge 
fastened on the horse, and ride lying down. Even if 
you don’t ride for fun, there’s lots of fun in it for the 
on-lookers, You can ride well when you can get 
round the ring without dislodging yotr artiticial teeth, 
and hearing your change jingle in your waistcoat 
pocket. Riding is said to be good for the liver, but 
give me breakfast bacon every time. 


$$ 
A FEW POPULAR ERRORS. 


Tuat “stones grow.” Stones do not grow. It is 
only animals and vegetables that can be truly satd to 
grow. The great distinction which exists between the 
mineral kingdom and the animal and vegetable is thai 
the objecta which the former contains cannot, when 
once formed, increase in size by the agency of any 
principle contained within themselves. Fresh deposits 
take place, and it is thus that stones are found where, 
in the times gone by, they did not exist ; but to say 
that a stone, if left by itself, will increase in size is 
about on a par with the assumption that a half- 
sovereign will, if left alone, in the course of time 
become a sovereign. 

That “bears lick their cubs into shape.” Bears are 
born as perfect in form as the young of any other 
animal, so that the only conclusion to be arrived at in 
reading this expression isthat it contains some hidden 
meaning. To take it in its literal form would be 
absurd. 

The “death-watch,” whose ticking is still firmly 
believed by. many persons to be a supernatural 
announcement of apecec ing death, is but a small, 

rfectly harmless beetle, about one-third of an inch 
in length, which makes its abode in walls, and, not 
being endowed with the power of uttering sounds, 
announces its whereabouts to its mate by a succession 
of noisy taps. 

Another popular error is that the bodies of drowned 
persons float as soon as the gall bladder breaks. The 
real cause of a body rising from the water is not the 
breaking of the gall, but arises from the fact that as 


putrefaction proceeds, gas is generated in the body, | 


which, thus becoming lighter than the water, rises to 
the surface. It is from this reason that a dead body 
will float sooner in summer than in winter. 

The pelican feeding its young with its own blood is 
frequently brought to our notice as an example of 
parental affection; this is a very pretty fable, but 
nothing more. The idea probably arose from a casual 
sight of the bird when on its nest, the beautiful 
crimson tip of its beak, pond against its delicate 
white breast, appearing like a spot of blood. 

We often hear it said that “ man has one rib less on 
each side than woman.” Both men and women have 
on each side twelve ribs—seven true, which are affixed 
to the breast-bone, and five false ribs, which merely 
spring from the back. F 

A very prevalent error exists concerning earwigs. 
It is believed by many that if one of these insects gets 
into the ear it will, y penetrating the brain, cause 
madness. This belief arises purely from want of 
knowledge concerning the construction of the ear ; as, 
if a earwig should by chance get into the ear, the 
drumhead of that organ, would effectually stop its 
progress, and a few drops of oil poured into the ear 
pond cause it to beat a speedy retreat. 

The heart is always spoken of as being on the left 
side. This, strictly speaking, is not true. It is, as 
nearly as possible, in the middle of the chest, and if a 
line were drawn down the centre of the body, we 
should tind that rather the larger half of the heart 
would be to the right of that line. The reason we 
attribute its position to the left side is that we can 
more readily feel the pulsation on this side than on the 
other, because the last of the four great cavities of 
the heart—namely, the left ventricle—is placed in that 
half ; from this the blood is pumped over the whole 
qystem. and we readily feel its action through the ribs. 


“Tuat is the sixth rabbit you have missed to-day.” 

“T don't care. It is my birthday, and I want to see 
none but cheerful faces about me. 

—_—_—jo—__. 

THR girl of the period now carries her hands in her 
pockets just like a man--partly because it is fashion- 
able, and partly, doubtless, because there are holes in 
her gloves. 

——— i 

A PARAGRAPH in a provincial paper reads: “A 
thunderstorm made Bernnger a poct, a wothers kiss 
made West a printer, and a salary of thirty shillingsa 
week makes us a journalist.” 

—EEE——E 

Mrs. Inrrave: “ Where is your father ¢” 

Adultson: “ He is at the shop, editing his edition of 
‘Society as I Have Found It.’” 

Mrs. Intrade: “What? A book %” 

Son i “ Yes, a ledger, full of unpaid and uncollectable 


———S———— 


A Gxntvus has invented an electric man, the appa- 
ratus presenting quite a human appearance, 
wheeling a perambulator with the utmost industry and 
regularity. If the same man will invent an electric 
nursery-maid, who can wheel a perambulator through 
the streets without running it into the rear elevation 
of a bachelor’s legs and incontinently seating him in 
the vehicle, there will be a fortune in it. 

—_»fo-—_—_ 

“It isn’t true, is it?” asked Rollo, as he finished 
reading “The Pied Piper of Hamelin ;” “it isn’t true 
that he could play on his pipe so that the rats would 
go off and drown themselves 1?” 

“Well,” replied Rollo’s father, “I don’t know about 
that. I think it may be true. Your Uncle George can 
play the flute so that it wil: scare a cow into the river 
and drive all the dogs in the neighbourhood howling 
crazy. Yes, I should say the poem is true.” 


_A CERTAIN conjuror once had an experience which 
was highly comical, though quite disastrous from a 
professions! point of view. Having produced an one 
rom @ previously empty bag, he announced that he 
would follow up this trick by bringing from the bag 
the hen by which the egg had been laid. This little 
arrangement he had left to his confederate to carry 
out. ae roceeded to draw the bird from the bag in 
which it had previously been placed, but what was 
his consternation on finding that the alleged hen was 
an old rooster, which strutted about the stage with 
ruffled feathers and offended dignity, and set up as 
vigorous a crowing as if he had just awakened from 
his nocturnal slumbers. The whole audience shrieked 
with laughter, aud the unfortunate conjuror made a 
“bolt” for his dressing-room. 
Sie 


A BLATANT sample of the loud-voiced, agama 
look-at-me variety of man took his seat in a ’bus, 
called to the conductor : 

“ Does this ’bus go all the way ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” responded the conductor, politely. 

“ Does it go as far as Oxford Street? I want to get 
out there.” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Well, I want you to tell me when we get there. 
You'd better stick a stamp on your nose, or puta straw 
in your mouth, or tie a knot in one of your lips, so that 
you won't forget it.” 

“Tt would not be convenient for one in rid position 
to do so,” said the conductor, courteously, “but if you 
will kindly pin your ears round your neck, I think I 
shall remember to tell you.” 


MORE SOVEREIGNS THROWN IN. 
PEABSON’S CIGAR PRIZES, 


NOW ON SALE, 2d., 3d., and 4d. 


We offer TEN PRIZES OF A SOVEREIGN EACH to the senders of the best 

ten anagrams on the words: 

Puarson's Cigars Gives UNEQUALLED VALUB 
that reach us before or by first post on Monday, August 10th. Each 
anagram must be accompanfed by a band taken froma a Pearson's Cigar. 
Avy pumter may be sent so long as this rule is adhered to. 

Purchasers uf these cigars are advised to keep all the bands that they 
get hold of, for these will give them op, nities in the future of 
attemptiug to gain other prizea. 

Pearson's Weekly Cigars may justly be termed the most remarkable 
cigar of the day. You are probubly unaware of the fact that a cigar 
consiste of three distinct purte (1) the fillings, (2) the wrapper which 
binds the fillings, and (8) the outside cover. The fillings comprise more 
than two-thirds of the entire ciger, so it will be seen that it is on these 
fillings that the flavour and quility really depend. The Gilings of Pear- 
son's Weekly Cigars consist of the very Gnest growths of tubacco, ecieuti- 
fically blended in proporiions which are the secret of the masufacturers, 
and which represent the results of the labour and erperiments of many 

ears. 
The manwfacturers of Pearson's Weekly Cigars claim that they have 
solved a hitherto insurmountable problem, that is, thst they have 
succeeded ip cffering to the public at popular prices a cigar which will 
be found toc ntain all the delicate flavour aud aroma which has hitherto 
been sulely identified with the most expensive Havanna cigars. 

Pearson's Weekly Cugars are, during the process of manufacture, sub- 
jected to an encrmous pressure, averaging over two tons per box. This 
is with the object of eliminating the superfluous moisture, aud thus 
improving the flavour. : 

Ask your tobacconist for PRARSON'’s CicaR. If he has not got it, 
request him to lay in a stock. He can obtain a supply from MrEsses. 
FRAEWKEL BROS., 81, 82, 83, and 84, Houndsdituh, London, £.C. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND 
STRANGE. 


Under this heading we publish brief accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries. uld any readers 
have something exceptional of the kind which they would 
like to communicate to the world at large, we shall be 
very glad if they will make this the medium for doing so. 


THERE has just been completed at the Munich 
Poeller Physical aad Optical Institute for the great 
Chicago Exhibition, at a cost of £1,750, @ microscope 
with a magnifying power of 11,000 linear perspective. 
As might expected, electricity plays an important 
part in the working of this gigantic instrument. 


Tue machine which prints a certain news- 
paper in America, is run by dog power. A large wheel 
about 10 ft. in diameter, and 2 ft.in width, is connected 
with the driving rigger of the machine by means of a 
belt ; strips of wood, for foothold, are placed a foot 
apart on the inside of the wheel, where “Joe,” the 
journalistic dog, walks his weary round, and thus 
causes the wheel to revolve. 


A Leeps inventor claims the credit of having 
constructed several electric clocks which are simply 
driven by natural electricity from the earth itself. “ [ 
find,” he says, “ by the galvanometer that the earth’s 
currents vary very much, but by an automatic arrange- 
ment fixed to the pendulum [ can keep time to within 
one nrinute in twelve months.” One, it is said, has 
been made for Mr. Justice Day, and fixed at his London 
residence, and that learned judge has written a letter in 
praise of the new invention. 


In Tue Soup is an ingenious little novelty 
brought out by Messrs. Guiterman & Co., of Hart 
aongs Berge EC. It consists of a small earthen- 
ware bowl, carefully smoothed inside, a marble, and a 
very narrow spoon. The object is to entice the marble 
out of the bowl by means of the spoon, and without 
resort to jerking. Though easy enough to nearly do 
this, it is by no means easy to accomplish it properly. 
The great advantage attached to the article is, that 
when one is tired of emulating on a small scale the 
giant who was condemned to roll a great rock up a 
mountain, only to find it rell down again ; or when the 
marble and spoon get lost, as such things always do, 
the bowl makes a pretty little ornament useful in a 
thousand ways. 


Tae failure of the numerous inventors who 
have endeavoured to solve the problem of aérial navi- 
tion, or rather flying in the air, does not appear to 
eter others from trying to tind the solution. M. Ader, 
of French telephone fame, is the latest addition. He is 
reported to have invented a tlying-machine in which 
electricity forms the motive power, and is said to have 
just made a successful ascent in the park of a Daris 
financier. He is stated to have travelled, at a height of 
sixty-six feet, a distance of from three to four hundred 
yards, and to have ascended, descended, and navi- 
gated himself according to his own sweet will. Of 
course, all details of the apparatus, like a bird 
in f.r.u, ae rigorously kept secret, and will not 
become known until the inventor has inade “an irre- 
futable demonstration in the presence of delegates 
of the Academie des Sciences.” It is stated that 
M. Ader has expended more than £24,000 upon the 
invention. 


A piscovery has been recently made in bottle- 
making that is worthy of notice. For years, gluss- 
blowers have predicted that bottles could not be made 
by machinery. We understand, however, that a trans- 
atlantic firm has demonstrated, and is demonstrating, 
that the glassblowers are wrong. The new method is 
very simple. The glass is gathered in the usual 
manner and allowed to run from the rod into an iron 
cup which holds the quantity ne:ded for making the 
bottle. A hallow iron plunger at the bottom of the 
cv» is pushed up through the mass, and the cup is 
re\ sade 4 leaving the glass in a plastic condition 
suspended from the hollow plunger through which air 
is admitted. The cup, which is hinged, is then 
removed, and the movement of a lever admits a small 
quantity of air. The bulb is then flattened at the 
bottom and dropped into the mould, which is then 
clused and the air applied. This operation completes 
the bottle, and it is taken while hot to the annealing 
oven. By the old process, the ring at the top of the 
botth»neck was formed by a second operation. This 
is dune away with by the machine method, and the 
bottle comes from the mould with a perfectly-formed 
ring, thus greatly lessening the cost of production. 


The introduction of this feature has led to the receipt 
of so many letters from readers who have ideas which 
they consider worth patenting, that we have decided to 
make special arrangements of a nature that will enable 
them to obtain reliable advice on such matters. 

If any reader of Pzarson’s WEEKLY wishes to com- 
muntcate with an expert regarding an idea for a patent, 
let him write to the Editor of this paper, marking the 
envslope Parent. The letter will be handed to a gentle- 
man well known in connection with patents, who will 
put himsecl/ in communication with tts sender, 
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Tue longest electric railway in the world is to 
be built between Asheville and Rutherfordton, in 
North Carolina. It will be forty-one miles in jong 
and both passengers and goods will be carried. Tbe 
necessary power will be obtained from a fall of 
water, and when completed, the line will be the only 
electric ruilway constructed to deal with both freight 
and passenger trattic. 


A coMPANy is in course of formation for work- 
ing a new patent by which a substitute for coal is to 
be put before the world (for all the world uses coal) 
in the shape of solidified petroleum! It is claimed that 
oil bricks will be manufactured cheaper, and (in point 
of heat) tive times more powerful, than coal, for which 
the new fuel is to bea perfect substitute. The patent 
includes a process for the reliquifaction of the solidi- 
tied blocks ; which, otherwise, will stand any climate 
in the world. When burnt, the blocks smoulder to an 
ash like acigar. The invention coverfa wide area of 
operation—from the kitchen of the cottuger to the 
engine-room of the “Queen's Navee.” The company’s 
oftices are 54 and 55, London Wall, E.C. 


Tue “Magic Savings Bank” is the latest 
novelty from America. It consists of a small metal 
tube, about three inches in length, and about as dncpe 
round as a sixpence, having a slot at one end for the 
insertion of coins, the other end being closed in such a 
manner that it will onl ore when forty sixpences 
ay have been deposited. It has a line of small per- 
orated holes from top to bottom, and corresponding 
are numbers to show how many coins are inside. The 
size is one that can be carried 1n the waistcoat pocket. 
The price of this little novelty issixpence. The London 
agent is F. Passniore, 124 and 125, Cheapside, E.C., 
who will forward a “ bank” to any address for seven- 
pence post free. We have seen some specimens, and 
consider them well worth the money. 


THE small size of the screws which are 
used to propel ocean-going steamers is not due to 
the perception of any inventor of its greater etfect 
as compared with a larger one, but purely to acci- 
dent. When tirst introduced into a boat's mechan- 
ism, screws for steamers were made as large as 
possible, it being the theory that the greater the 
diameter, the higher the spe A vessel was placed 
on Lake Erie with a screw so large that it was deemed 
best to cast each blade in two parts, and then weld 
them together. During a storm all these blades of the 

ropeller broke at the welding, reducing the diameter 
bg more than two-thirds. To the surprise of the 
captain the vessel shot forward at a speed such as had 
never been attained before. Engineers then experi- 
mented with small propellers, and discovered that they 
were much more etiective than large ones. 


+= ____ 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Tuk Shah of Persia has started a race-course 
at Teheran. 

‘Tue Princess of Wales is extravagantly fond 
of Yorkshire pudding. 


PasTEuR is a small, solidly-built man, very 

ale, and rather sickly in appearance. He limps when 

fe walks. His face shows in every lineament a high 
order of intellect. 


Mrs. Joptinc-RoweE is one of tie most noted 
women artists of England, as well as one of the hardest 
working. She paints from morning till night, seldom 
leaving her studio until nightfall. She has a bright 
and open face, an attractive manner, and a third 
husband. 


WituiamM Hartpove Lecxy, the distinguished 
historian, whose “ History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century,” has just been completed, is a lank-built 
loosely-hung, clean-shaven man, with bright, carrot- 
coloured hair. He is an Irishman by birth, lives 
entirely in the eighteenth century, and is oppressively 
industrious ; but while he lacks backbone he is the 
soul of amiability and his years are tifty-two. 


A CORRESPONDENT says of QOuida: “This 
cynical, yellow woman in lilac frock, drinks tea and 
brandy and smokes cigarettes ; the world to her is as 
hollow as a sucked egg, bitter as green nuts; but 
there are certain people in the slums of Florence who 
could tell rare stories of her generosity and kindness ; 
she says nothing of her numerous charities. ‘Never 
speak of your goud deeds,’ she remarks ; ‘some one may 
find out your motive,’” 


Few people are aware that her Majesty still 
adheres to the pattern chosen by the late Prince 
Consort for the carpets at Windsor. So that when one 
set is worn a new one precisely situilar in all respects 
has to be woven to supply its place. What is this 
pattern? it may be asked. Well, it is one that would 
make modern esthetics groan in spirit. It consists of 
roses, lilies, and ferns on a very green ground. Fancy 
your nineteentu century “art student” treading on 
roses and lilies. ‘This is one way out of many in which 
her Majesty shows her regard for the memory of her 
husband. 


WEEK ENDING 
JULY 25, 1891. 


Mz. Barour is one of the fastest speakers 
in the House of Commons, uttering an average of 160 
words a minute. 


: RocuHerorT has cd twenty-three duels 
during his career asa pamphleteer and editor, having 
been wounded in seven of them and escaped unhurt in 
the remaining sixteen. 

Mr. SpurGEon gives but little time to the 
preparation of his sermons. He sits in his study a 
couple of hours with his face buried in his hands; 
then goes to his desk, jots down a few headlines, and 
he is ready for the pulpit. 

Mr. Georcg R. Sus is a firm believer in the 
advantages of cycling as a recreation, and himself 
rides one of the Coventry Company’s “Club” machines. 
He becomes “fat and lethargic,” he says, immediately 
he foregoes this form of exercise. 


Ruopa BrovuaGuton, the novelist, is a gray- 
haired, bright-eyed, profoundly intelligent-looking 
woman, and lives with her sister 1n one of the most pic- 
turesque old houses in Oxford. Her age is tifty, and she 
has been novel writing for twenty-three years, during 
which period she has turned out only ten eave 


Here is a ote description of the famous 
French minister, De Freycinet, written by a man who 
knows him well :—“ As a writer and speaker he has a 
thin, elegant, and lucid style. He excels in clean 
statiment, an orderly cee as of facts, and deli- 
cate, though striking inuendo. In arguing most he 
never seems to argue, but gently compels his hearers 
to deduce the conclusions at which he wishes them to 
arrive. He is a delightful tireside talker, and one of 
the best chess players in France.” 


Srepniak, the Nihilist, hasex plained in his book, 
“Russia Under the Tzars,” what his meaning of the 
word is. A Nihilist,as he understands it, is not a man 
who goes trying to make a general wreck of social 
order, but a nan who wants to put the thick fence of 
a constitution round the despot who rules in St. 
Petersburg. 

Stepniak got involved in one of those acts of wild 
justice witch occasionally show the powder-magazine 
upon which the Tzar stands. A great official was 
killed, and he had to fly to Paris. ‘here is a cordial 
relationship between the French police and the Russian. 
Innumerable etforts were made to capture and hand 
him over to the emissaries of the Russian Government. 
But they were all thwarted through his habit of going 
abroad always armed and always in the daytime. 

Finally Paris became unsafe and Stepniak came to 
London. Here he was in absolute security and devoted 
himself to literary work. THE Times placed him upon 
its statf. All Russian subjects were treated under his 
supervision. The Russian Government was furious at 
this action from the representative organ of a friendly 
foreign power. Mme. Norikott, who is retained in 
London by the Russian Government, has never ceased 
to protest, but her protestations have always been in 
vain. 

Stepniak is a tall, muscular man, with a strikingly 
Russian face. He wears a beard, which is curly and 
profuse. He has even a more foreign appearance than 
when he came to London. As he talks to you, though 
it is in his own drawing-room, he walks up and down 
the room emphasizing everything by vigorous 
gesticulation. 

Lavy Martin, formerly fanous as Miss Helen 
Faucit, gives the following account of how she canie to 
be an actress :— 

One hot afternoon, my sister and myself, finding it 
yet too hot to walk down to the river—we had to pass 
the theatre (in Richmond, by the Thames) on the 
i te refuge in the dark cool place to rest awhile. 

n the stage were a flight of steps and a balcony— 
left standing, no doubt, after rehearsal, or prepared 
for that of the next day. After sitting on the steps 
for awhile, my sister exclaimed : 

“Why, this might do for Ronieoand Juliet’s balcony ! 
Go up, Birdie, and I will be your Romeo.” 

Upon which, amid much laughter, and with no little 
stumbling over the words, we went through the bal- 
cony scene, | being prompter. My sister and I went 
away to the river, leaving the shadowy gloom of the 
stage as we found it. ‘l'o our surprise and consterna- 
tion, we found a little time after that there had been a 
listener. 

When our friends arrived some days later, the lessee 
told me that, having occasion to go from his dwelling- 
house to his private box, he heard voices, listened, and 
remained during the time of our merry rehearsal. He 
spoke in such warm terms of Juliet’s voice, its 
adaptability to the character, her tigure—I was tall 
for my age—-and so forth, that in the end he prevailed 
on my triends to let me make a trial on the stage. 

To this at my then very tender age, they were loath 
to consent. But [ was to be announced simply as a 
young lady—her first appearance. At the worst, # 
failure would not matter ; and, at any rate, the ex- 
periment would show whether I had gifts or not in 
that direction. Thus did a little frolic prove to be the 
turning point in my life. 


In the event of Competitions considered the best sent in for any of 
our prizes reaching us in duplicate, the prize will be awarded to the 
first to hand. 


WEEK ENDING 
JuLy 25, 1891. 


FAMOUS FADDISTS, 
NO. Vil. 


MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE AND 
ANTI-VIVISECTION. 


Miss Frances PowrEr Conse is one of those many 
estimable ladies who devote their time and talents 
to the public weal. That she is talented to a high 
degree goes without saying, while her efforts 
for the amelioration of evil J misery, and especially 
for the advancement of her sex, have met with due 
recognition, and in many instances have been crowned 
with conspicuous success. Miss Cobbe is nearly seventy 
years of age, and although she has had to give up some 
of her more aggressive work, still labours quietly at her 
home at Dolgelly, in North Wales. She has been a 
voluminous writer, and those who have read her 
“ Broken pieha a charming series of essays on the 
sectarianism of the day, and lier more advanced work on 
“The Scientitic Spirit of the Age,” will know what place 
she has made for herself amongst modern thinkers. 
These are only two out of some twenty volumes she has 
written, all of them touching upon social, religious, and 
scientitic subjects. 

Miss. Cobbe is the foundress of the Victoria Street 
Society for the Protection of Animals from Vivisection 
which has done much good work. The late Lo 
Shaftesbury was its president, and Lord Coleridge, 
Cardinal Manning, and Lord Tennyson vice-presidents. 

In 1880-81 she twice delivered to audiences of ladies 
a course of lectures on the “ Duties of Women.” These 
have been largely circulated in America, and also 
translated aad published in Danish, Italian, and 
French. 

From serious literature Miss Cobbe turns to the 
penny tract, and her views upon anti-vivisection all 
tind their exposition in this way. It is certainly a 

opular, if not a very lasting way, of sowing seed, and 
is more likely to rouse public opinion than any num- 
ber of exhaustive and expensive volumes. On the 
subject of anti-vivisection it is needless to say that 
Miss Cobbe is whole-hearted and thoroughly sincere. 
To her, the infliction of pain upon the lower animals 
is in the first degree a wicked and barbarous practice, 
and it is done, she maintains, simply in pursuit of 
science, and not in the interests of suffering mankind, 
who have never really benetitted thereby. 

To fully exp {iss Cobbe’s theories upon the 
subject, it would be necessary to quote more passages 
from her work than s permits. Itis the knowledge 
of these things, and the knowledge only, that will 
teach the public to what extent the practices of vivi- 
sectionists extend, and to what depths of cruelty 
they may sink. To the writer's mind, it is simply 
the utter ignorance of people on the subject 
that allows them to go quietly on, salving their 
consciences in the thought that in the interests 
of science these things should be; that it is surely 
better to practise upon animals than upon men, and 
that, after all, the humanity of man would never per- 
mit him to inflict unnecessary pain. But is this so? 
Vivisection, says Miss Cobbe, is cutting up alive 
flaying, starving, baking, boiling, stewing alive, an 
creating all manner of gangrenous and other diseases in 
animals, and notably in the most sensitive animals— 
dogs, monkeys, cats, ahd horses. 

iss Cobbe has a great argument against believing 
that the remedies for human woes are to be the out- 
come of the torture of brutes. This argument belongs 
to that order of a priori reasoning which we dim- 
sighted mortals must always employ with caution, but 
it at least affords some presumption against the utility 
of cruel experiments. It is this, that if this world and 
the course: of human progress be ordained by a just 
and merciful God, it is to the last degree unlikely 
that He should have so ordered it as that the true and 
ultimate welfare of mankind should result from the 
cruel tre..cment of His harmless creatures. 

Now, although this is an argument that in itself is 
plausible, it is not conclusive to the minds of many 

eople. It is all very well, they say, to talk of the 
Sreator as never ordaining that the bente should not 
be boiled or baked alive, or that it is even better that 
a hundred sutlering men and women should lose their 
lives than you should subject to torture half a dozen 
dogs or rabbits ; but are we to accept this as a detinite 
and final conclusion of the matter? What we want 
are facts, solid sober facts, and not sentiment. Now, 
it must not he supposed that Miss Cobbe bases her argu- 
ments upon the Scripture or sentimental basis alone. 
She has been at pa.ns to find out exactly what the facts 
are, and has had the good sense to treat of them in 
their entirety, and carefully weigh them against con- 
flicting evidence. Miss Cobbe is perfectly capable of 
judging of a question in a calm and dispussionate 
spirit. She is not given to hysterical argument, or 
to “imaudlin sentimentality.”. She looks the case 
plainly in the face, and gives chapter and verse for 
ler arguinent. She does not aiirm that vivisectors 
have done nothing to improve the healing art. Yet 
many of our most able and competent authorities 
assure us that such is the case. Sir William l’ergusson 
told the Royal Commission on Vivisection : he was 
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“not aware of any experiment on the lower animals 
having led to the mitigation of pain, or to improve- 
ment as 3 surgical dee I have thought 
over it again and again, and have not been able to 
come to the conclusion that there is any single opera- 
tion which has been initiated by the performance of any- 
thing like it on the lower animals.” Sir Charles Bell 
also said :—“ Vivise: ‘ion has never been the means of 
discovery, and the history of what has been attempted 
of late years will prove that the opening of living 
animals has done more to perpetuate error than to 
enforce the just views taken fom anatomy and the 
natural sciences.” 

The discovery Ly Harvey of the circulation of the 
blood has been proved (in an able article by Dr. 
Bridges in the FortNicHTLY Revizw) to have been 
made antecedent to his vivisections, which only 
exhibited the fact to sceptical spectators. A great 
deal has been said of the supposed discovery by 
Hunter, by means of experiments on the arteries of 
dogs, with reference to tle treatment of aneurism, and 
Professor Turner brought them forward before the 
Royal Commission as especially proving the use of 
vivisection. Nevertheless Sir James Paget, in hig 
Hunterian oration on the 13th of February, 1879, 
rewarked : “ No one seems to have known better than 
he (Hunter) the danger of reasoning from physiology 
into practical surgery. . . . 
ment in surgery—the invention of the operation for 
the cure of aneurism—was no laborious result of 
physiological induction. It was a plain result of facts, 
collected in the wards and in the dead-house.” We 
also tind that Sir James Simpson’s great discovery of 
the use of chloroform was due to experiments, not on 
animals, but on himself and his assistants. 

In spite of these assertions, Miss Cobbe is generous 
enndgh, as | have said, to admit that the vivisectors may 
have done something. But is that something worth the 
cost? [t is not one or two animals that have been 
sacriticed here and there by some eminent physiologists 
to test some one goed experiment. The British public 
are under curious delusions on this subject, and on the 
motive of vivisectors. It,is the vivisectors themselves 
that are so very sentimental. Foreigners are very 
candid, and, like Dr. Klein, who laid evidence before 
the Royal Commission, have no hesitation whatever in 
cpl that they have “no regard at all” to the suffer- 
ings of animals. 

A Dr. Herman, of Zurich, in a pamphlet he 
published, “The Vivisection Question explained to 
the general Public,” ridicules the English notion of vivi- 
section for humanity’s sake, and says, frankly, “ ‘The 
advancement of our knowledge, and not practical use- 
fulness to medicine, is the real honest aiw of all vivi- 
section.” The British do things just as bad, but they 
cloak their cruelty under the garb of humanitarianism. 
In France, Germany, Italy, in America, and in 
a lesser degree at home there are men who spend 
their whole time in laboratories, fitted with 
costly machinery, wherein a thoroughly organised 
business is made of the torture of brutes. ‘This, avows 
Miss Cobbe, has been going on increasing for the last 
half century, till it amounts to little less than a mania. 
“In Leipsic, in the laboratory of Professor Ludwig, 
there isan engine for pumping air into the lungs of 
dogs as they lie curarized ou their torture-troughs, 
which never ceases playing day or night. One professor 
alone before he left Florence sacriticed more than 
14,009 dogs, and now, alas ! receives twenty a week as 
his allowance from the municipality of Geneva, 

“Have we not aright to ask some great results from 
all this? But where are they ? hich of the great 
scourges of mortality have these boasted men of science 
broken for us and cast behind us? Have they given 
us an infallible cure for consumption, for cancer, for 
lunacy —even for the cattle plague? Have they ever 
discovered anything us valuable as opium, iodine, 
quinine, or chloroform? So far are they from such 
achievements that there is good ground inthe Registrar- 
General's reports for believing that, on the contrary, 
nearly every one of the principal erganic diseases has 
actually become more fatal during the last thirty years 
in England and Wales.” Miss Cobbs thinks that if 
medical men were able to point to the remedy, 
sure and certain, of any of these great woes, they 
would not, indeed, prove the righteousness of their 
vivisecting work ; she should still utterly deny it; 
but they would at least have, as lawyers say, some 
case with which to come into Court. As the matter 
stands it seems to this cloquent defender of the duinb 
specics that they have added an enormous item to the 
sum of misery under the sun. 

But Miss Cobbe carries her case a point farther even 
than this. She does not rest her cause upon the failures 
of these physiologists. She refuses to entertain the 
question whether the benetits derived from vivisection 
make the practice right. ‘lo the urgument that it is 
“necessary, Miss Cobbe puints to every crime 
in history wherein it has been considered necessary to 
do some diabolical decd. As to its training in cruelty 
there is no question. Especially upon young men, who, 
as Kingsicy says, possess the “sleeping devil, that is 
in the heart of every man,” has the sight of a “living, 
blecding, quivering organism” a tendeucy tu blunt the 
tiner sensibilities, and to render him callous and cruel. 

1 myself have known a class of lads, after having 
had a lesson in physiology aud seen an experiment 


Hunter's great achieve- |- 


made upon men go out into the fields and 
open frogs ‘and toads without the slightest sense 
feeling, fancying themselves ve a 
their diaboli action by echoing their s 
words that it was “in the cause of science.”. An 
eminent lecturer recently bore testimony to his sur- 
pase when a whole class of his pupils trooped out of 

is lecture room on purpose to see the assistant kill a 
creature which he had considerately intended should be 
despatched out of sight before vivisection. “I remained 
alone in my chair,” he said, “a sadder and a wiser man.” 
Another eminent lecturer said “I would shrink 
with horror from aecustoming large classes of young 
men to the sight of animals under vivisection. 1 be- 
lieve that many of them would become cruel and 
hardened, and would go away and repeat these i- 
ments recklessly. Science would gain nothing, the 
world would have let loose upon it a set of young 
fiends.” 

And this assuredly accounts for many of the young 
fiends there already are in the world. 


*¢ Pain, terror, mortal 
Thy heart in man, to brates thou wilt not spare ; ‘ 
Are theirs leas sad and real? Pain in man 
Bears the high mission of the flail and fan; 

In brutes ’tis truly piteous.” 


nies that scare 


Miss Cobbe has an answer for all the arguments 
that people who have not studied the subject are apt 
to use. They say “ Vivisection is not a cruel practice,” 
and that “experiments in England are only performed 
on animals under anesthetics. 

To the first of these assertions Miss Cobbe would 
refer the disputant to a little book on the subject, 
entitled, “ Light in Dark P ” in which are some 
drawings taken from Bernard’s Phyetologt i 
and other books, showing the treatment of animals 
under vivisecting machinery. If these experiments 
cannot come under the category of “ cruel” there is no 
such word in the English language. Neither, too, are 
these experiments only performed with the aid of 
anzsthetics, nor do inoculation experiments involve 
no more pain than the prick of a needle. These are 
statements made by members of the faculty to allay 
the consciences of less hardened individuals. And 
they are proved to be false out of the mouths of 
medical men themselves. 

I think I have said sufficient to prove that Miss 
Cobbe has not based her arguments upon very uncer- 
tain ground, or that she treats this subject in a half- 
hearted spirit. Her whole soul is the work of anti- 
cruelty, and already she has done much to excite 
public interest in a question that goes to the very 
root of our national moral life. Already her earnest, 
untlagging, devoted labour has borne fruit, but the 
end is not yet. People put their whole faith in their 
medical man, and in this matter take his assertions 
for gospel truth instead of mquiring diligently into 
the matter themselves. “Study the facts,” says Mi 
Cobbe, “ the actual cruelties which have been 
are doing in England. I know you shrink from this 
‘The flesh will quiver when the pincers tear.’ Ittsa 
torture. But cannot we bear to read what our poor, 
helpless, dumb friends have to endure? Don’t say you j 
believe it all and thatisenough. No! It isnot enough ; : 
you must know it ; be able to prove you have really : 
acquainted yourselves with the facts, and so be quali- 
fied to speak with the calmness of certainty. Zhen 
you will make the impression which is needed. Then you 
mInay say with conviction: ‘A great moral offence, a r 
great Sin before God, goes on in this land under the 4 
sanction of the law ; and in a free cduntry like ours, 
a Law which sanctions a Sin is itself a NATIONAL 
sin. The conscience of the people of England has in 

cars past swept away from the statute books the 
Rack, and the Stake, and a score of other savage 
punishments, and it has abolished the Press-gang and 
Co'unial Slavery. With the help of God, it will yet 
abohsh Vivisection.’” 
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Cyclists must have their lamps alight at 9.4 p.m. on 
Monday, July 20th, and a minute earlver on every succeed- 
tng evening during the week. 


£100 INSURANCE 
HOH CY CLIsSTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we wnsure Cyclists, tn the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition required ‘ 
to secure this sum to whomsoever the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, may decide to be the Next-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who meets with his or her death by an accident 
while actually riding, is that a copy of the current number 
of Pe ARSON’S WEEKLY, or thts notice, should be on the 
person of the deceased ut the time of the fatality. The usual 
signature in pen or pencil must occupy the line left blank 
ut the joot of this notice. Nutice of accident must be given 
within secen days to the Proprietors of the Paper, and death 
must occur within the same period from the accident. 
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Signature 


Available until midnight, July 27th, 1891. 
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FINE POINTS IN CANNIBALISM. 


It was formerly supposed that the relish with whicb 
certain savage tribes ate their enemies, arose from the 
pss of the ion of revenge. Within the 

few years, however, it has been clearly shown that 
some of the barbarian man-eaters are really fond of 
human flesh for its own sake—that they enjoy it asa 
civilised epicure enjoys turtle soup or roasted ortolans. 
Your Fiji islander thinks the greatest praise he can 
bestow u any edible, is to say that it is “as tender 
as a dead man.” 

The Fijians have plenty of provisions, but they con- 
sider “ long pig ”—their pivasant name for haman 
—much finer than pork, beef, or mutton. The New 
Zealanders, on the other hand, do not consider man's 
flesh as a delicacy, but eat dead heroes and “ wise men 
<whether they have been friends or enemies makes no 

i ), with the idea that they imbibe the valour 
of the deceased during the process. 

The “noble savage” of ‘Terra del Fuego never eats 
any of his own people, except when other meat is 
remarkably scarce, although always ready to “ take in” 
the shipwrecked stranger. In severe winters, if we 
are to believe the story of Admiral Fitzroy, the Terra 
del Fuegans, “when they can obtain no other food. 
take the oldest women of their party, hold her head 
over a thick smoke, made by burning green wood, and, 
pinching her throat, choke her,” after which she is 
served up to her friends. The barbarians, on being 
asked why they did not eat their dogs instead of their 
old ladies, naively answered that their dogs caught 
otters, but that their venerable grandmothers and 
aunts did not. 

Probably the majority of even the lowest order of 
savages prefer fish and yams to human flesh, but it is 
true that there are several tribes in Aus- 
tralasia, Africa, and the South Sea Islands that 
sotually hanker after it. There is some consolation, 
however, in the assurance given us by travellers, that 
most of these man-eaters prefer coloured persons to 
Caucasians as table luxuries. This fact is certainly 
encouraging to the missionary interest. 

Oo 

First Boarper: “Don’t you always have a stuffy 
feeling in this house !” 

Second Boarder : “ Not when we are in the dining- 
room.” 


——— 


Frxp (to Harry, who has suggested a loan): “ Why, 
old boy, I oes t you'd married a rich wife.” 

“So i did, old chappie, but she hasn’t declared any 
dividend yet. 


THE MOST LIBERAL 


RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
petra te Taras Seana et 


aubject to the conditeens a) 


complete of the current number of PEARSON'S 
W Y, or this notice must be the person deceassd 
ee ke a cs eotboat eg ag og Ee middle 
thts motion must contain the usual signature of the ‘deceased, 
etther in ink or pencil Death must occur within twenty-four 
ee nee nee Se ment of the Insurance 
be the Proprietors of this Paper within seven days 
tte ccourrence. This offer is not extended to Kailway Servants on duty. 
hundred pounds of the above sum will be paid by the 
OCHAN 
AOCIDENT AND GUABANTE® CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
Mansion House Buildings, London, &.C., 
ene re rietors of P 
iy! ee Newsagents pa es 
copy ts on je a talls on M 
July Weh, and confers the benefits of this insurance system until tnidnight 
on Monday, July 27th. Uur offer is not confined to one claim, but will 
hold good for any number of individual cases. Not more than £1,000 will 
be paid on account of any one death. 


I hereby certify that the 
premium in respect of- this insur- 
ance has been paid up to August 
26th. 1891., and that thererore 
every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEK- 
LY is insured with this company 
against fata] railway accident 
to the extent and under the cone 
ditions mentioned above. 


Qeaa~ Geass tr” 
ea CSS: 


Available watil midnight, July 27th, 180). 


ONE WAY OF WINNING A LAW= 


SUIT. 


Frence peasgnts, especially Normans, are the most 
litigious of men, never so happy as when meditating a 
law-suit, and prosecuting it with an amount of ene 
and dogged perseverance rarely displayed by them in 
the ae nary see nce life. One ie pee ry —s 
of Constance, having, as he imagined, Just cause o 
complaint against an equally ‘Obatinate neighbour, 
determined to bring the matter to an issue by consult- 
ing an advocate on the subject, and soliciting his 
opinion as to the result of ao trial After h the 
particulars of the case the lawyer shru his 
shoulders, and informed the applicant that he not 
the shadow of a chance, and that, if he persisted, he 
would only lose his time and money, adding that a 
eleeee article of the Code Napoleon effectually barred 

is claim. 

“An article!” exclaimed the astonished client. 
“ What does it say 1” 

“You can judge for yourself when you have read 
it,” said the advocate, handing him the volume in 
question, and indicating the e alluded to. 

Profiting by an instant when the other's back was 
turned, the wily Norman : pened tore out the leaf, 
stuffed it into his pocket, and gave back the book with 
ah ritical sigh. 

“Well, are you satisfied now ?” said the man of law. 

“T gup { must be,” replied the t, in a 
melancholy tone ; and, taking leave of his counsellor, 
repaired post-haste to the house of a rival advocate, 
who, less scrupulous than his colleague, at once under- 
took the case, which, as might be expected, was finally 
adjudged means the plaintiff. A few days after the 
trial the disconsolate suitor happened to meet the 
lawyer he had first consulted. 

“Well,” remarked ‘the latter, “you see what you 
have gained by not believing what [ told you.” 

“T wish I had,” was the answer, “ but I never thought 
I could possibly lose. It’s very strange all the same.” 

“Strange!” echoed the advocate, “not at all. Did 
you not yourself read the article that clearly settled 
the matter ?” 

“That is precisely what puzzles me,” said the 
Norman, “ considering that I lit my pipe with the very 
page on which that blessed article was printed, how 
the judges came to get hold of it passes my com- 
prehension altogether.” 


—— 


Ir at a dinner party you happen to upset a glass of 
claret over your fair neighbour's white satin dress, 
smile pleasantly, and say : 

“ Ah, it is always a sign of wet when the glass falls.” 

You will be forgiven, and in all probability invited 
by her papa to dine with him on Sunday. 


“We prefer poetry of a higher range of thought than 
this contains,” said the editor kind! ,as he returned 
some rej manuscript. 
“Higher rangeof thought!” tepeeiod the discouraged 
pe “T wrote it on the top Moor of a seven-storey 
ouse. Do you expect o man to sit out on the roof 
and write poetry % 


“Ts there any portion of the fowl you prefer, major ¢” 
asked the hostess blandly. 

“The left wing, if you please.” 

“The left wing ?” 

“Yes,” retorted the major, gazing dubiously at the 
platter. “I believe it is always good military tactics 
to bring the left wing of a veteran corps into action.” 

—_-—_>f——_—__ 

WHILE a family were at tea, the privileged cat sat 
on a footstool before the fire, quietly cleaning itself 
after the manner of its kind. Another privileged 
favourite had come to the table with hands that were 
1 P white as the head of the house would have 

iked. 

“ How nice of pussy,” said papa, insinuatingly, “to 
lick her pawsand then smooth all the dust Sak of her 
head and ears, Is she not a nice clean thing ?” 

The midget, for whom this lecture by implication 
was intended, sat soberly for a moment. Then the 
flash came. 

“T don’t think pussy clean at all,” she said. “I think 
it very dirty of her to spit on her feet like that, and 
then smudge them all over her face !” 

——f-—__ 


Savep sy a Doc.—About fourteen thousand anec- 
dotes have been published under the above title, in 
which dogs have figured in preserving human life. 
We once had a dog noted for saving things, but there 
wasn't a life among them. He kept the things he 
saved under the kitchen dresser, and his hiding-place 
wasn’t discovered for a long time. Not, indeed, until 
it became necessary to tear up the kitchen floor to find 
a goed place to deposit some chloride of lime durin 
a cholera season; then we found what had been “‘sav 
by adog.” There were a couple of kittens, a cat, two 
or three rats, and a chicken, all very dead; a large 
assortment of bones, the remnants of an ottoman, a 
couple of teaspoons, a canary bird, and a nutmeg 

rater. It is rarely there is so much saved by a dog, 
or they are generally improvident. 


-he had told them in so many w 


PERSONAL TRADE MARKS. 


Ir was said bya admirer of Caloraft, the hang- 
man, that you isig t spend a whole evening with him 
without ppcovering his profession. No doubt it was 
very judicious on his part to avoid “shop,” but one 
may perhaps be pardoned for believing that even he 
cocamonally’ let slip a soit or phrase Bhar gave he 
hearers as clear a notion 8 unpopular calling as 
tls that he was the 
common hangman. If he did not, then beyond all 
doubt he must have been a man of an original cast of 
mind, for even the most circumspect, when in familiar 
conversation, use technical expressions which afford an 
accurate index of their trade or profession. 

For example, the non-use of a technical term in 
reply to cautious inquiries will often betray an im- 
postor. A famous detective, suspecting that a man 
was not what he professed to be—a railway servant— 
suddenly asked him the time. 

“Just seventeen past one,” was the prompt 


reply. 

Rthat will do,” said the detective ; “if you were a 
railway man you would have said, ‘One-seventeen.’” 

Physicians and divines often dictate in private con- 
versation with the same authority which they exercise 
over their patients and their disciples, while the 
lawyer is putting cases and raising matter for dis- 
putation out of everything that occurs. 

But if our conversation does not betray us, there 
are infallible signs by which our callings can be mad 
known to any attentive observer. Important as the 
face may be in betraying a man’s profession, it has to 

ive precedence to the hands, than which no part of the 
Bods is more eloquent, so far as trade is concerned, 
and in which we can hardly ever be mistaken. 
Dyeing and scores of other employments of a like 
nature leave a trade mark upon them that is glaringly 
apparent; but, without going to this aspect of the 
pabyeoh, let us glance at a few of the more subtle 
characteristics. 
Dressmakers, and indeed needlewomen generally, 
then, may be told by the marks caused by constant 
sewing. A compositor is invariably distinguished b: 
the dirtiness and roughness of the thumb of the left 
hand, and the thumb and first two fingers of the right; 
while, to take one other example—a diamond polishet 
might be singled out from a great crowd, there is so 
marked adifference between his hands, the left bein 
delicate and attenuated, and the right strong and 
massive. 

Then, again, there are many trade marks which ore 
not easily defined. We think, for example, that we 
know an actor by the “ look of him,” and generally we 
are right in our surmise. But what is his trade mark ? 
He has none; there is no deformity peculiar to his 
class. We estimate him by his walk, his look, his 
dress—in short, by his general appearance. And of 
the members of some other professions we judge in the 
same way. We are sometimes mistaken, but observa- 
oa and experience, if properly applied, are rarely at 

fault. 

It is said of Dickens, who was once a reporter, that 
sometimes when he sat listéning to a speaker in publio 
the first finger of his right hand would move just as 
though he were taking a note of every word that was - 
uttered. Probably he was unconscious of these move- 
ments on his part, but, be this as it may, he himself 
once publicly confessed that on such an occasion nearly 
every word that fell from a speaker's lips brought the 
corresponding shorthand sign “into his head.” 

Here was a touch of the shop many years after he 
had left his original profession ; and if we turn to tho 
biographies of our great men we shall find that most 
of Choke not born in affluence retained through life at 
least one conclusive sign of their early training—a sort 
of trade mark of their less prosperous days. 

Take Scott, for example, who was in early days a 
lawyer's clerk. “ There are some little technical tricks,” 
says Lockhart, “such as no gentleman, who has not 
been used to a similar regimen, can ever fall into, 
which he practised invariably while composing his 
porte: which appear not infrequently on ‘he MSs. of 

is best novels, aud which now and then dropped 
instinctively from his pen, even in the private letters 
and diaries of his closing years. I allude particularly 
toa sort of flourish at the bottom of the page, origi- 
nally, I presume, adopted in engrossing as a safeguar 
against the intrusion of a forged line between the 
legitimate text and the attesting signature.” 

6 was quite sensible that this ornament might as 
well be dispensed with, and his family often heard him 
mutter, after involuntarily performing it, “ There goes 
the old shop again!” The MSs. alone of Dickens and 
Jerrold are quite sufficient to convince a newspaper man 
that the one was originally a reporter and the other a 
compositor, since they are full of those little ‘‘tech- 
nical tricks” to which Lockhart refers. 

If, then, we do not entirely agree with Johnson, who 
said that “there is no man A works at any parti- 
cular trade but, you may know him from his appear- 
ance to do so,” we must at least admit that the trades 
or professions which do not greatly influence the 
manner, figure, or habits of those who follow them, are 
few in number and comparatively trifling in import- 
ance, and that, once contracted, that manner, or those 


habits, are very difficult to shake off, 
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FACTS: 


Ir takes a man forty-two days to polish a violin. 

A Yorxsurs collier raises about two tons of coal a 
day. 

CrocoprLes lay on an average ninety eggs in a 
season. , 

THERE are always 20,000 strangers sight-seeing in 
London. 

Mary QUuEEN or Soors and George IL were buried 
at midnight. 

THE maintenance of our home army costs the coun- 
try £23,500 a day. 

WHEN on active service a British commander-in- 
chief receives £75 a week. 


Ir is estimated that Indian wars have cost the 
United States Government £150,000,000. 


A PATENT has been obtained for the manufacture of 
waterproof paper. It will be no uncommon es b - 
and-by to carry home a quart of milk ina paper bag. 


A‘vy of our readers who are fond of practical jokir 
in a mild and harmless form, can obtain some mate 
out of which they will probably M he a good deal of fun 
by sending a post-card to this office. 


A PHYSICIAN living on the seaboard thus writes: 
“Within the last tive years, in a district of sixty 
square miles or eo by the sea, I have noted the hour 
and the minute of no fewer than ninety-three deaths 
in my own immediate practice, and every soul of them 
has gone out with the tide, save four, who died sud- 
denly by fatal accident.” 


Wauistiinec Sprecu.—A peculiar whistle-language 
used on Gomera Island, in the Canary Archipelago, 
is a sort of pendant to the drum language of Camaroon. 
The Gomera can carry on any conversation by means 
of whistling, and be understood by the person with 
whom he is conversing a mile off. ‘Ihe whistling is 
quite articulate, and isa kind of translation of common 
speech into whistling, each syllable having its peculiar 
tone, so that even foreign words can be whistled. 


How Fish May be Kept Auive—A rather curious 
discovery is thut fish can be kept alive for a consider- 
able time if the vessels pani sanine them are only partly 
’ full of water and hermetically sealed. In one experiment 
two vessels containing fish were used—one being her- 
metically sealed, the other left open to the air. The 
fish in the open jar died in forty-eight hours, those in 
the sealed vessel were apparently in good health at 
the end of three weeka. This discovery is of great 
importance in connection with the transportation of 
fish for breeding purposes. 


Bertine iw Inpia.—The natives of India have a 
method of gambling which admits of no possibility of 
cheating. They bet on the next rainfall, When it 
rains in India it rains, there is no half-way business 
about it, no mist or drizzle to leave the matters doubt- 
ful, but a heavy shower or none at all. The natives 
wager that there'll be a shower before a certain future 
hour. The settlement of the wager depends entirely 
apon Nature and the elements, and there is no oppor- 
tunity for trickery. The eminent fairness of this form 
of betting has made it so popular that it has ae 
tically superseded all other gambling games in India, 
and the Government of Bombay has passed a stringent 
law prohibiting betting on the weather. 


A Hint to Hotmay Makzrs.—The Great Eastern 
Railway have struck a very good idea indeed in » little 

amphiet which they issue, entitled, “ Farmhouse and 
Daunte Lodgings in Essex, Hertfordshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Suffolk, and Norfolk.” The pamphlet consists 
of eighteen closely- printed pages, giving a brief account 
of some hundreds of places to which those in need of a 
change can apply for lodgings, The particulars 
include address of the house, the amount of accommo- 
dation at disposal, the name of the nearest station 
and the distance from it, the distance of that station 
from London, with the return fares, period for which 
return tickets are available, and general remarks with 
regard to any particular attractions that may offer 
themselves. 

A Sunpeam Cuocx. — Everyone who has visited 
Paris knows the little cannon in the middle of the 
Palais Royal, that goes otf as the sun reaches its meri- 
dian. Generations of easy-going Frenchmen have set 
their watches—not always with accuracy—by the 
detonation. This institution dates back to the year 
1789. The solar clock was one of the features of the 
circus which held the ground now occupied by the 
well-known garden. e authorities respected the 
clock when they laid out the garden, and renewed its 
mechanism from time to time. Nothing, indeed, could 
have been simpler. ‘Ihe cannon was loaded, and over 
the touch-hole a hammer hung, held back by a piece of 
horse-hair. A lens above caught’ and focussed the 
sunshine. When the sun crossed the meridian the 
horsehair shrivelled up, and the public knew it was 
noon. An old gunsmith gets 100 francs a bce for 
keeping the clock in order and supplying the daily 
smmunition. 
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ward us the best written copy of this ph, to 
arrive before or by first post on Monday, Tely 27th. 
Each competition must be certified by a aroma ep 
relative or teacher as being the unaided work of the 
sender, whose age must be stated. 

Four million pounds’ worth of bank-notes leave the 
Bank of Eng daily. 


Tue plumes in the helmets of the French Dragoons 
are made of human hair. : 


THE population of London is greater than that of 
Norway and Sweden combined. 


THE sun gives 600,000 times as much light as the full 
moon, seven billion times as much as the brightest 
star in the sky, and 36,000,000 times as much as all the 
stars in the heavens combined. 


A Beavtirut Custom.—Among the superstitions of 
the Seneca Indians is one of singular beauty. When 
Serer cet they ie pe a Ae bi : until z 

ry its power o , an fae, ean 
with : the: Monae it over oe grave, in the belief 
that it will not fold its wings nor close its eyes until it 
has flown to the spirit land and delivered its precious 
burden of affection to the loved gnd lost. 


PERFUMED FoR 4 THOUSAND YEARS.—The mosque 
of St. Sophia, in Constantinople, is always fragrant 
with the odour of mu and has been so for 
hundreds of years, ever since it was built in the 
ninth century, the curious thing being that nothing 
is done to keep it perfumed. The solution of the 
seeming mystery lies in the fact that when it was 
built, over 1,000 years ago, the stones and bricks 
were laid in mortar mixed with a solution of musk. 


A Nation or TRaveLLers.—The British people are 
described as phlegmatic, but they seem to be at the 
same time a restless race. According to statistios, we 
travel more by rail in our own country than any other 
European people. For every hundred inhabitants of 
this country thereare one thousand nine hundred rail- 
way journeys made per year, which means that, on the 
average, every person makes nineteen journeys. The 
average Belgian comes next with eleven journeys, the 
German and the Frenchman average five journeys each, 
and the Italian shows his contentment with little looo- 
motion by restricting himself to one railway journey 
perannum. The Briton is evidently a busy if nota 
restless man. 


THE Foor or a Horsz—The foot of a horse is one 
of the most ingenious and unexampled pieces of me- 
chanism in animal structure. Tbe hoof contains a 
a series of vertical and thin lamine of horn, amount- 
ing to about five hundred, and forming a complete 
lining to it. Ia this are fitted as many amine be- 
dooging to the coffin-bone, while both sets are elastic 
an herent. The edge of a quire of paper, inserted 
leaf by leaf into another, will convey a sufficient idea 
of the arrangement. Thus the weight of the animal 
is supported by as many elastic springs as there are 
laminz in all the feet, amounting to about four thou- 
sand, distributed in the most secure manner, since 
every spring is acted on in an oblique direction. 


A Basy Protecgor.—Writing of the risks of trayel 
in the out-of-the-way parts of China, Mr. Colquhoun 
expresses his opinion as to the best protection from 
robbery and personal violence, to which the traveller 
in that country is often i es The Chinese reason 
that all foreigners are wealthy, and carry great riches 
with them. As we could not avoid carrying money, 
says Mr. Colquhoun, no secret was made of the 
amount, and it was kept in an old tin despatch bex. 
Having cash with us, we were compelled to place our 
revolvers in sight, a point which I had been very 
anxious to avoid, for I am no believer in firearms for 
travel in a strange land. For choice I should infinitely 
prefer an umbrella, or, better still in China, a baby. 
The Chinese are so fond of children that such an ap- 
pendage would be the surest weapon of defence and 
the best possible means of ingratiating one’s self with 
the natives. 

Hor Mmx.—A great many men who are over- 
worked and underfed think they are too busy to eat 
lunch at mineny and resort to stimulants as a substi- 
tute for food. It only takes a minute to step intoa 
bar-room and take a drink. This makes them feel 
better for a time, but the effect soon passes away, and 
another is taken to get rid of the empty feeling. The 
habit grows until it takes eight, ten, or more drinks a 
day to keep them going, Alcoholic stimulants are the 
worst thing in the world for an empty stomach, finally 
causing catarrh, of the stomach, interfering with the 
secretions of the liver, and destroying the ability to 
assimilate food. This is where hot milk comes in. 
Cold milk is too harsh; it shocks the weakened 
stomach, hence give it hot. Lime-water lightens and 
livens it—makes it ued oe & digested. A good many 
men fast growing prematurely old, and bringing upon 
themselves a multitude of ills by the s y and 


excessive use of alcoholic stimulants, instead of the 
nutritious food which they should take, have been 
reclaimed by the use of hot milk. If you find you 
are losing your appetite for food, and oe reapondingly 
gaining that for alcoholic drinks, try it. It 


you good. 


will do 


1884 was the driest year there has been for the last 
fifty years. 

Foo on an average hangs over Londou for forty- 
seven days per annum. 


In fifty-four cases out of one hundred the left leg is 
stronger than the right. 

Tux China Sea and the Bay of Fundy are the two 
roughest seas in the world. 


Dyora Raozs.—Jt is confidently predicted that at 
the present rate of decrease the Maoris of New Zealand, 
now reduced to fewer than forty-five thousand men, 
from one hundred thousand in Baptain Cook’s days, 
must have disappeared by the year 2000. The 
landers are estimated not to exceed thirty thousand in 
numbers, and are gradually becoming fewer. 


A Sneeie Rewepy.—A cure for sunstroke, employed 
by the Bedouins, has the merit, if nothing more, of 
being very i and quite harmless. On 

ance of the first symptoms of sunstroke, take a 

of ord coarse sea-salt, dissolve it in a 1 of 
water, and pour the mixture drop by drop into each 
ear. Travel ers say that the sufferer at once experiences 
& sensation of relief, the inflammation gradually sub- 
sides, and eventually disappears. 

Orrictan Tractxa Parer.—The Austrian hydro- 
graphic bureau adopts the following method of 
m ng paper transparent fe re drawings :— 
The sheet of paper being pl over the drawing 
to be copied, it is lightly rubbed with a ball of cotton 
saturated with pure benzine. The tracing can then 
be readily made, owing to the resulting transparency, 
and the benzine, on evaporating, leaves the papet 
opaque as before, and without any trace of odour. 
Absolute purity of the benzine, however, must be 
insisted upon, to secure good results. 


A Srrance Antipatay.—It is odd to think that 
we British, “finicky” as we are in the matter of 
meat, are fond of an animal which in is 
rejected as ona par with the rat. The poorest German 

easant will never allow a rabbit to ap on 

is table. A society has been formed to do away 
with this prejudice, and has been giving “rabbit 
dinners,” just as the vegetariang give repasts of fruit 
and vegetables to spread their views in this country. 
A German company is going to breed rabbits for 
food as soon as the idea is sufficiently popular in the 
Fatherland. 


An Opp Racr.—A “ Noah’s-ark Race” is anamusing 
novelty on the turf. It was introduced at a Madras 
fair, and was a handicap for all animals bred in the 
country, the competitors including buffaloes, elephants, 
& goat, ram, emu, elk, and other creatures, besid es 

nies ¢ horses. The elephants were as placid as 
1f moving in & marriage procession, and went over 
the course at a quick walk. The ram and goat, rid- 
den by little tag tice well, and the buffaloes went 
at a goad gallop ; but the emu would not stir, neither 
would the elk until the end of the race, when it took 
fright and darted down the course at great speed 
Finally ® ram was the winner, a horse coming in 
second, and a buffalo third. 

A GraTeErFUL Birp.—A curious incident that occurred 
recently on one of the bridges crossing the, river 
Limmat, which flows through the city of Zurich, 
illustrates the sagacity of the gulls which frequent 
the Swiss lakes. A gentleman was in the habit of 
feeding the birds with the refuse of meat, of which 
they were very fond, and one day, as they clustered 
eagerly about his head, his hat was accidentally 
knocked off and fell into the river. The lookers-on 
laughed at the mishap, and a boat was about putting 
out into the stream to secure the lost article, when, to 
the surprise of everyone, a gull was observed to dart 
down upon the Boating hat. After several ineffectual 
attempts, it succeeded in rising with the hat in its 
beak. It flew ba towards the bridge, and dro 
ped the well-soaked hat at its owner's feet, amid the 
the enthusiastic applause of the bystanders. Those 
who believe that animals have the faculty of reasoning 
will find their faith strengthened by this anecdote. 
Instinct could never have led a gull to retrieve a 
benefactor’s lost hat. 


PEARSON'S PERPLEXER 


A SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


GIVEN a rounded gor six inches long, from one end of which two 


pieces of twine having a metal disc the size and sbape of a 
ony attached to tt. Would you believe it possible to make these two 
Risca revolve in opposite directions at the same time? 


When some little while be the inventor of this clever little apparatus 
showed it to us, and asked the question, we answered, ‘‘ No,” unhesl- 
tatingly, but we were wrong. The thing is simple as daylight—when yo 
know how it is done—and the appearance presented the. two d 
describing circles one from right to left and the other from left to right 
is quite uncanny. 

A well-known scientific man to whom we showed Pearson's Perplezer, 
as this little article is called, gave it as bis opinion that it was the m 
ingenious scientific toy that ever been produced. 

That there is no secret mechanism {s proved by the fact that Pearson's 
hak wc costs but OB Penny. Shortly the gentlemen who earn a 
livelihood tHe B eced novelties along the pavements of the large 
towns will be mani ting Pearson's Perpleser. Look out for tt. 


ei es 


| 
| 
| 


FICTION. 


ADVERTISING FOR AN OwL—This made all the 
bother—“ Wanted, a fine large owl. Any variety. 
Answering to the name of ‘ Sweetie’ preferred. 
apply to Wellington Pipp, Esq., 20, Stucco Terrace, 
Dalston.” I put that advertisement in the DalLy 
FLABERGASTER to please a maiden aunt of mine—an 
aunt to whom I was devotedly attached ; an aunt, in 
brief, who had money. My aunt hungered for an 
owl. She had lost her pet cockatoo. At half-past 
six next morning I was awakened by a violent ring at 
the door-bell. challenge an earthquake to uwaken 
our “girl” before seven. Wild horses couldn't drag 
her out of bed earlier. She sleeps the randly pro- 
found sleep of a hibernating bear. So ot up and 
opened the door. A mau with caliper legs and a 
mangy fur cap was lounging at the bottom of the 
steps. 

“Are ye the party as wanted the howl?” this 
would-be assassin asked throatily. 

“ I am.” 

“Then ’ere ’e is.” ' 

He pulled atwo-foot square handkerchief off a wicker 
cage he had with him and exhibited a dilapidated 
monster with a prominent nasal organ. 

“My good friend,” said I, reprovingly, “ what I 
wanted was a bird of the genus strix, not a partially 
decayed pillow with the feathers bulging out. ‘Take 
that creature home and put a new ticking on it 
directly, or the sportive winds will scatter its contents 
to the the quarters of the earth.” 

“Wot, yer won't ‘ave ‘im, guv’nor?” 

“Not to-day, thank you. And oblige me by getting 
off my grass !” 

The individual with the caliper legs seemed hurt. 
He kicked over two of my best geraniums, smashing 
the pots, and departed. Xe seven there was another 
ring. 


This time it was a benevolent-looking person in 
y black, whitey-grey hair, and spectacles. He 
beamed on me as I et him into the hall. 

“ Sir,” quoth he, “I saw your advertisement for an 
owl.” 

I suspected he had one hidden away somewhere 
about him, and I waited patiently for him to produce 
it, wisely determining at the same time that I would 
purchase no crumpled owls. 

“You take an interest in all the lower creation, no 
doubt! Your kind heart overHtows with sympathy for 
our poor dumb friends?” insinuated the cable stranger, 
fingering a bag he carried. “ Ich, is it not so?” 

Only owls,” [ answered shortly. Bother the man ! 
If he had an owl, why didn't he show it? 

“Ah, but,” remarked this beaming person eagerly, 
“ you would like nothing better than to extend your 
knowledge of the feathered tribe. I have here the tirst 
part of Taz Pzopie’s Birp FaNcier, price 2s., with 
coloured plate gratis, to be completed in 365 parts.” 

Wildly I interrupted him. “ Powers above ! a book- 
canvasser! Get out of this!” 

And he “ got,” with thankful tears in his eyes, having, 
as I afterwards discovered, secreted my best silk 
umbrella in the leg of his trousers. I was about to 
close the door, when a stranger in a tall white hat 
came up. 

“You come about that owl, of course?” I asked, ina 
heart-broken, pape fashion. 

= Certainly do. Tee got him along with me some- 
where here.’ 

And the man took off his tall hat and drew something 
out of the crown as carefully wrapped up in a napkin 
as if it had been his solitary talent. 

“What's that 7” 

“That’s the owl,” answered the tall-hatted one, 
cheerfully. ; 

“My good fellow,” said I, waving him off, “I’ve 
taken a solemn vow not to buy any crumpled owls. 
Bring me a nice clean new one, with his feathers all 
laid on the right way, and I may talk with you. Now, 
I know that one’s creased—don’t unpack it.” 

But he did. This unfortunate bird possessed a most 
vicious squint, and had one Ieg. It was so attenuated 
that but for its solitary leg, which was hard and 
horny, it might gave floated away like a puff of 
thistle-down. 

“There,” said tlie man, holding it out proudly ; 
“there's as fine a lnird as ever you see. Ain't he a 
beauty 7” 

“ Well, tastes may differ—but I don’t think so. It 
looks to me as it he had just come out of a fever 
hospital. I don’t want an ow! suffering from an 
infectious disease irtroduced into my house. Pack it 
up again, and take :t away, or I'll wring its neck.” 

“What? You won't buy, mister?” 

“Am la drivelling imbecile?” 

“Then I'll tell on what T’ll do with you, guv’nor. 
I’m frightful hard up, and if you'll lend me _half-a- 
crown I'll go away quietly and say no more about it.” 

This was not to be endured. 1 epened the door and 
shot the tall-hatted impostor down the steps. He 
tore up by the roots several plants in my gurden, flung 
a small paving stone through my drawing-room 
window, and departed. [ started A dismal sound came 
from somewhere above me. That fraudulent rascal 
had left his fever-stricken bird behind him, and the 


she used it. 
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creature was now glaring down at me from the summit 
of the hat stand. ; “ane 

“ Poor fellow !” I said, coaxingly, advancing & timid 
hand in his direction. “Poor birdie, then! Sweet— 
sweet—sweet !” From somewhere among his clotted 
feathers the fearful creature put forth a second leg and 
claw. Th: sudden revelation of this reserve leg 
took the spirit out of me somewhat. “ Pret-pret- 

retty!” | ventured, making fearful lunges at the 
feels thing with a walking-stick “ Pret-pretty, 
then! Come down, then !” 

The bird twisted his head at me till his beak was 
level with the plane of the horizon, and then he 
swooped and took a segment of knuckle off my offend- 
ing hand. Then ensued a scene only to be dealt with 


in an epical mode of treatment to which I am not 


equal. Sarah, with a housemaid’s broom, and my wife 
with an old boot, backed me gallantly, and together 
we battled with that owl for fully twenty minutes. 
Then the bird of evil succumbed. . ; 

“Victory,” I cried, as I waved my walking-stick 
round my head, and sank fainting into achair. All 
that unlucky day we were ina state of siege. Rampant 
crowds of owl vendors tugged at the bell and hammered 
at the door. And we let them tug and hammer. atl 
variety of owl fancier,‘with every description of owl, 
rioted in my little patch of garden ; horn -owls, barn- 
owls, screech-owls, old owls, young owls—there was no 
end of them. But there was an end to wy enterprise. 
I was weary of the calamity I had brought on myself ; 
and so, after all, I never get that bird of prey for my 
maiden aunt. 

Somehow I seemed to have lost all my interest in 
owls, probably that was because I had seen so paeny 
I felt a conviction that an owl was npt absolutely 
necessary to my perfect happiness in this life, and I 
advertised no more. My aunt did not understand this 
natural apathy. Dear old creature! She supposed I 


did not sympathise with her. She sent me a note say- 


ing so. She added, that a nephew who would deprive 


his aunt of the simple pleasure derivable froin the 


possession of a pet bird “was not worth tuppence.” 
Ihe phrase lacked delicacy, not to say refinement, but 
I made it my business to call at the old 
lady’s mansion, but she was not at home to me. Nor 
the next day. Nor any day. And so I haven't any 
very great expectations from my maiden aunt at 


present. 
———f=—_—_. 


Sar’s Cavaat It. 


Put away the little scuttle that our darling wants to 
paint, 


For she fain would decorate it with devices queer and 


uaint. 


Hide the dust-pan and the wash-tub, and likewise the 


garden hose, 


Or Matilda will adorn them with the lily and the rose. 
When Belinda in the morning gets the polished 


wooden bowl, 

To concoct the morning bread and milk it vexes much 
her soul 

To behold a wreath of pansies where she fain the bread 
would slash ; ; 

So she scrapes it off, because the paint might penetrate 
the mash. 


On the household rolling-pin is tied a pretty yellow 


bow, 
an ie lilies of the valley oft commingle with the 
ough ; 
While the new potato-masher, and the kettles, and the 

pots 
Are magniticent with butterflies and swect forget-me- 

nots. 


All our articles of furniture, the ancient and the new, 
Are resplendent quite with drapery and bows of 
brightest hue ; 
In the house we look about with mingled sorrow and 
ainaze, 
For Matilda is affected with the decorative craze. 
—_—<f=——____ 


Au the touching beauty of the violet which grows 
by the dusty wayside is lost to the man who breaks both 
the back buttons of his braces when he stoops to 
pluck it. 

—f-—__ 

An Alp To Dentistry.—Dentist : “ Ah, good morn- 
ing, sir. You wish another tooth extracted, I 
suppose ?” 

Sutferer : “Yes; it is just as bad as the other one 
now. 

“Take a seat, sir.” 

“But you have forgotten to cal] your daughter.” 

“My daughter !” 

“Yes, she played the piano in the adjoining room 
the last time you pulled one of iny tecth, and that is 
why I came back to you instead of going to a nearer 
dentist. I thought it was the regular thing.” 

“Tt was a mere accident; but do you mean to 
say you would like to hear her play again while I 
am operating ?” 

“Of course.” 

“ Does her music ease the pain?” 

“Yes. Nothing brings forgetfulness of a little 
affliction so much as a greater one.” 


Wrex mine 
JULY 25, 1891. 


DisitLusion.—A fair girl and a dapper young man 
sat in a fashionable drawing-room aA Megtaie The 
young man said ; 

“Then it is all over between us, is it 1” 

“It is, sir.” 

“In that case I need not trespass farther, Miss 
Bilkerson, on your valuable time.” 

_The young man rose to go. His face was pale, and 
his eyes were moist with unshed tears. But no protest 
escaped his lips. He bore without a murmur the blow 
ss en plied nie. 

“Stay |” exclaimed the young woman, impetuously. 
“T had no thought of this han vot cate thin wrecitiy 
Mr. Barker, but [ want you to hear the reason why t 
have decided that the ties which have bound us hitherto 
must be severed.” 

She had folded her arms and stood erect before him. 
As she proceeded in her explanation her voice rose and 
her gesture becume animated. 

_ “You will think it strange, and possibly unjusti- 
fiable,” she said, “that I aroutd terminate in a moment 
an engagement of nearly three weeks, But there are 
opinions, tastes, caprices if you will, Mr. Barker, that 
amount to actual convictions in persons of positive 
temperament and disposition, and dominate us with 
the force of inheri instincts or tendencies. The 
current of our lives has run smoothly until now. 
Although we have known each other only a little less 
than a month we have felt that we were congénial. 
In that belief 1 rested,” she continued, shaking her 
head tragically, “ until a few minutes ago. When you 
came this evening, Cyrus Barker, the Thawon was dis- 
pelled. Oh, why did not some premonition of swiftly 
Impending desolation warn you—” 

“What do you mean, Victoria: Bilkerson? What 
have I—” < 

“Do not interrupt me, Cyrus Barker,” she said in a 
commanding voice ; and with her head thrown back 
and her arms waving ple | in the air, she went on: 

“T speak not of the crushing out of fond hopes, the 
withering of budding blossoms of joy, the rude 
awakening from dreams of paradise ! at are these 
to us now? We can only bow to the fate that has 
wrought its work upon us, and with humility go 
forward—” 

“But what in the name of all that is gloomy and 
acbewse he interposed, “is all this racket about? 

hat have I donet” 

“What have you done!” she echoed, shudderingly, 
as she pointed a trembling finger at an object on the 
table. ‘‘You came here this evening, Cyrus Barker, 
~-earing @ high silk hat of the season of 1890.” 

Seizing the shapeless thing and crushing it on his 
head, the young man hurried out. In his eyes there 
shone the light of a great joy. 

“ What a narrow escape | have had !” he exclaimed, 
polling beak along and hugging himself in ecstasy. 
“Tf it hadn't n for this hat I should have been 
married in three weeks more to an amateur reciter!” 

——~f—__—_ 


A FASHION item says that “no shoe ever equals the 
slipper for feminine house wear.” All the same, the 
small boy prefers the shoe on the foot of his mother. 
He can get out of the front door and round the corner 
while she is unbuttoning a shoe. 


———__-fo2—__. 


“T HEAR you are engaged again. What is the name 
of the fortunate young lady ?” 

“Her name is Lucinda. That’s one reason why I 
engaged myself to her.” 

“ Because her name is Lucinda?” 

“Just so. You see, that’s the name of two former 
sweethearts of mine, and I can use on this present 
Lucinda the sonnets I used to my previous Lucindas. 
She isthe most convenient fiancée I’ve had in the last 
ten years.” 


—_—_o jo 

“You are a chemist and a druggist, are you?” 
“Tam.” 

“Been in the business a number of years?” 
“T have.” 

a vee your trade thoroughly %” 

oe 0.” 

“ Registered 1” 

“Yes, sir.” 


A a your certificate hanging over there?” 
‘It is. 
“Well, give me twopence-worth of tooth- powder.” 
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HOW GREAT MEN DRESS. 


—— 


Tue Prince of Wales is undeniably the best-dressed 
man in Europe, if not in the world. His wardrobe is 
larger and more varied than that of any other man of 
fashion. It is on record that upon a recent taking of 
inventory at Marlborough House it was found that the 
Heir-Apparent to the throne as many as 
three hundred pairs of trousers) How many waist- 
coats, morning coats, afternoon coats, jackets, hunting 
suits, dress-coats, overcoats, and Ulsters was not 
learned, but the stock was sufliciently large to set up 
a tirst-class clothing establishment. 

The Prince does not contine his custom to any one 
tailor. All the big tailors of London, and several of 
the little ones, are at different. times commissioned to 
make clothing for him. The prices of these garments 
vary, but it may be set down as almost certain that 
the Prince does not pay much for them. In fact, once 
upon a time, when there was some discussion about 
Parliament paying off his debts, it was learned that he 
had not paid his tailors’ bills for some years. That, 
however, 1s not here or there ; he possesses the clothing, 
and has unlimited credit to get as much more as he 
wishes. : 

Jsually the Prince dresses in very good taste ; he 
has numerous valets, and one of these attends eelely 
to his watdrobe. The Prince clothes himself in_suc! 
garments as that worthy may select for him. He is 
very fond of black clothing, and the Prince Albert coat, 
named in his honour, or more properly speaking, the 
frock-coat, is one of his favourites. He is also very 
fond of varnished boots and over-gaiters, and he 
delights in a silk hat. He has such an extensive 
wardrobe that he seldom wears the same suit twice in 
the same month. He sets the fashion for the town, 
but is now closely pursued by his two sons, Prince 
Eddie, vulgarly known as‘‘collars and cuffs,” and 
Prince George of Wales. Prince Eddie sets the style 
incollars and cuffs, and he has the most elaborate and 
varied assortment of neckwear that can be found any- 
where in the Queen’s.dominion. ; 

President Carnot, of the French Republic, is a strik- 
ing example of good taste in dress in public men. 
Upon the oecasion of his last visit to Dover his fine 
figure was seen to advantage in a well-cut frock-coat. 
It titted very snugly at the waist, but was made to 
button low. He wore a stand up collar with turned- 
over edges, and a neck-tie loosely knotted together. 

A great many little things have troubled Mr. Glad- 
stone during the course of his busy life, but no one 
has ever acoused him of being over particular about 
his dress. He, too, is fond of a frock-coat, and he 
wears his clothing until it sometimes looks decidedly 
shabby. Mrs. Gladstone has often to resort to the 
most cunning subterfuges to get him to put on a new 
suit, or to have his old trousers or waistooat sent to 
the cleaner. She succeeds after a while, but it 
requires a great deal of persuasion. When speakin 
in open air, in public, he insists upon baring his head. 
This is very annoying to Mrs. Gladstone, who always 
accompanies him, and she has been known, time and 
again, to march down the platform and place her 
husband’s hat on his head, and throw his travelling 
shaw! round his shoulders. 

Occasionally Mr. Gladstone appears in the House of 
Commons in full evening dress, but it is only when he 
has been dining out, or has had to meet during the 
evening ‘distinguished gentlemen at some of the 
numerous houses at which he has the entrée. His first 

yreference is for a frock-coat; after that a three- 

futeoned cutaway. He wears an old-fashioned stand- 
up collar, and an amplitude of shirt-front protrudes 
from his waistcoat ; the sleeves of his shirt also seem 
too long, for his ouffs frequently hang down far below 
his knuckles; but then it must be remembered that 
Mr. Gladstone has devoted all his busy life to other 

ursuits than that of dress. He has never posed asa 
Heat Brummel. 

Mr. Parnell is another prominent member of the 
House of Commons who cares little for dress. He 
usually wears a three-buttoned cutaway coat. His 
garments fit him loosely. On state occasions he 
always dresses in a frock-coat, and, like Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, it is a garment so well worn that it is often 
positively chiny. : 

Sir Charles Russell, the most eminent lawyer in this 
country, if not in Europe, is one of the few men I have 
seen whose clothes really seem to have been made 
for him. I saw him hurrying along past the Houses of 
Parliament the other morning with a lawyer’s brief 
bag in his hand, and followed closely by three or four 
clerks carrying big books. He wore a smart-looking 
four-buttonei cutaway coat of a simple pattern, that 
was gentlemenly in the extreme. His trousers were of 
the same material. He had on brown over-gaiters, 
dark brown kid gloves, a dark-coloured necktie, and a 
black felt hat. He was hurrying along as though every 
minute was worth pounds, but it was easily seen that 
his toilette, while not particularly elaborate, was not 
made in haste. I have seen him now and then on a 
cold day in a double-breasted reefer, and on one par- 
ticularly cold night last winter I noticed that he was 
arrayed in all the gorgeousness of a sealskin overcoat. 
He wears little jewellery—a plain gold watch chain, 
and a big seal ring on his left hand. : 

Sir Hawin Arnold, the distinguished editor of 
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THe Datty TELkcrapg, and, as all the world knows, 
the author of Tag Liour or Asta, is fond of pepper 
and salt suitings. His coat is always a mile too big 
for him, and his trousers seldom or never reach their 
proper place on his shoe tops. He is certainly very 
slovenly in his dress. Until within the past year 
the most noticeable part of his apparel was a black 
skull bad 

Mr. William Black, the popular novelist, who 
grew up from the ranks of journalism, dresses neatly, 
and in good taste. He is fond of comfort, and likes a 
four-buttoned sack coat. His garments are always of 
the latest style and pattern. He would never be 
suspected of being a literary man. His moustache is 
his one particular pride—after his books, of course. 

Lord Wolseley, who is nearly always followed by a 
crowd of small boys in the street when his identity 
becomes known, is a striking looking man of decidedly 
military appearance. He usually wears the uniform 
of his regiment when it is possible for him to do so, 
but on ordinary occasions he prefers a three or four 
buttoned coat of dark material with trousers to match. 
He is very fond of literary pursuits, and is often seen 
at gatherings of men of letters. He is a member of 
many good clubs, a charming conversationalist, and a 
delightful host. 

The two M’Carthy’s, father and son, litterateurs, and 
Members of Parliament, are striking figures in the 
Commons and out of it. The old man is almost 
pateisschal looking. His shoulders are stooped, but 

is eye has lost none of the fire of youth. It is only on 
rare occasions that Mr. M’Carthy brings out his frock- 
coat. It is arf old-fashioned garment, coming down an 
inch or two below his knees, ample of girth, and with 
sufficient room in the back and sleeves to admit of 
considerable growth. Usually the father prefers an 
Irish tweed cutaway coat, and he makes no pretension 
to change it very often. He wears it until it is worn 
out. 

His son, the younger M’Carthy, who is ably seconding 
his father in the House, and is also doing some clever 
literary work, is more particular in the matter of dress, 
although not at all “swellish.” He likes double- 
eAbarans jackets, and has a fondness for striped calico 
shirts. 

There is another member of the Commons who is 
always sure of attracting the visitor’s attention. He 
understands the art of dressing well. It is Mr. Labou- 
chere. You will never see a speck of dirt or dust on 
his garments. He prefers dark material, and the 
style of his coat is usually the three or four-buttoned 
cutaway. His hair is always combed almost exactly in 
the same way, and his whiskers are neatly trimmed in 
Van Dyke fashion, so that he looks the same upon one 
day as upon another, and as young to-day as a dozen 
years ago. I might add that he is « great diner-out, a 
man who enjoys a good play, and one of the best, if 
not the yery best, after-dinner speakers in London. 


a 


Popinsay: “So you've been visiting the schools, eh ? 
Splendid, aren’t they ? Magnificent discipline ! Superb 
buildings! Beautiful furnishing! By the way, what 


was the first thing that struck you on entering 1’ 
Blobson (truthfully): “A pea from a pea-shooter.” 


———— 

Tue long-headed lover writesall his amatory epistles 
on a type-writernow. Notonly does he save time and 
avoid difficulties which manuscript involves, but, by a 
judicious use of carbon papers and blanks where 

roper names occur, he can make four or tive girls 
tanpy by a single struggle with the machine. 

———— 

Tuis is what a young lady is reported recently to 
have said, apropos of marriage: “ Well, no, I don’t know 
if I would marry for money alone; but if a man had 
plenty of money, allied to a sweet disposition, and a 
moustache that curled at both ends, and nice blue eyes, 
and a social position ; if he had a distinguished status 
in a profession, or even as & merchant, and his father 
was rich and his mother and sisters aristocratic, and 
he wanted tp marry me, and he would promise to let 
me have my own way in everything, and keep me 
liberally supplied with money, and have a splendidly- 
furnished town-house and a handsome country resi- 
dence ; was liberal about diamonds and other gems ; 
also about the milhner, never grumbling, and I really 
and truly loved him, I shouldn't eonuider marriage a 


drawback.” 
—_jfo—___. 


Binks, the confectioner, stood behind his counter and 
azed sadly at the huge pile of apple tarts which were 
ginning to grow stale, for during the last few days 
business had en unaccountably slack. Suddenly he 
bethought himself of a plan. Sitting down at his desk 
he wrote as follows :—“ Genuine otfer of marriage. A 
young man of agreeable exterior and ample means 
desires to form the acquaintance of a lady with a view 
to make her his partner for life. Beauty and wealth 
not so much an object asa good character and amiable 
disposition. | Young ladies who may feel inclined to 
cast their lot with him are hereby requested to call at 
Binks’ confectionery establishment this afternoon, at 
three o'clock, and as a recognition eat an apple tart.” 
This he sent to the local paper, and a few minutes after 
three next day the whole stock of apple tarts was 
cleared out. 


POST-OFFICE ‘ GAS.” 


From time to time we are treated to some very 
delicious ol eee of sentences by enterprising 
“comps.” who honestly think they can improve upon 
“copy,” and are better judges of what should go into 
& paper than editors themselves. But there are gentle- 
men in the public service who are also distinguished 
for their intelligence and perspicuity, and could teach 
the compositor a thing or two. We refer to the tele- 
graph. operator, who, instead of transcribing as per 

irections, is too often to be found following the 
promptings of his own superior genius. 

An amusing instance of this came to our paler 
recently under the following circumstances. C) 
Times announced the publication at an early date 
of a list of all the new public companies that had ap- 
peared in its columns during the past half-year. A 
financial contemporary, commenting on the announce- 
ment, said :—‘“‘Our contemporary is a day behind the 
fair, for the NorTH-EasTERN DatLy GazeTTE—a wide- 
awake commercial paper in the noni lane ago set 
the example, which is now about to be followed by 
the Trmgs.” The manager of the “wide-awake pa 
thought the circumstance one out of which to A a a 


little capital, and gccordingly wired the raph to 
several of the lading Londor financial jou rusia thas 
is to say, proceeded to let off a little advertising 


The message was put upon the wires at 6.45, which in 
telegraph formule is indicated as F/1, and it reached 
London at 7.7, which in the same code language is trans- 
lated as G/as. ; and these official symbols are usually 
placed in spaces specially reserved for them. 

The receiving clerk, however, was at that moment 
either in his funniest mood, or saw through the 
little dodge, for his written copy was sent forth to its 
various destinations with the word GAS in large 
capitals at the end of the communication. 

he “Gas” of our northern contemporary was 
naturally of a combustible character, but one cannot 
avoid smiling at the way in which it was exploded. 
Not even these letters, which form the initials of one 


of our most famous journalists, were accepted as 8 
passport to the columns of the press. 
——————f——___ 
“Pay at a matinée?” exclaimed a rising yeun 
actress, with a look of ineffable disgust ; “ atl 


have you to know, Mr. Manager, that the stars only 
shine by night.” 
———j—__ 

“Wuy do you call your pupil ‘ Defective Flue ?’” 
asked png! artist of another. 

ss y do you suppose ?” 

“ Because he is ieety to set things afire.” 

““No; because he doesn’t draw well.” 


fe 


Customer : “This waistcoat is too tight forme. I'm 
a snutf-taker.” 

Tailor: “A snuff-taker? What has that to do with 
the excellent tit of this waistcoat?” 

Customer: “Great Jehoshaphat! How cana man 
sneeze without a little slack in his waistcoat?” 


i —_—_ 


A CELEBRATED miniature-painter, who was unusually 
hard up, sometimes consented to take a pupil to help 
inflate the cash account, though much against his in- 
clination. A wealthy gentleman called at the studio 
one day and begged the artist to take his son, a youn, 
man of sixteen, as a pupfl, promising to pay hand- 
somely for the instruction. The boy was adantted for 
the sake of the money it would bring ; but, much to 
the painter’s disgust, it was discove that he knew 
nothing of the first panciplcs of drawing. The young 
man sat for half-an-hour on the first morning watch- 
ing the artist at work, much to the latter’s annoyance, 
and finally ventured to ask for something to do. 

“ All right—all right !” the artist replied, going to a 
cupboard and returning with a pair of muddy boots and 
a blacking brush. “Here black these boots, young 
man ; it will give you breadth.” ; 


PEARSON'S PIPE PRIZES. 


THIRTY POUNDS has previously been awarded in £5 notes 
among purchasers of Pearson’s Pipe. Last week we an- 
nounced the results of PIPE COMPETITIONS 3 and 4, in which 
£30 more was awarded. 

Competitions 5 and 6, in which yet another £30 will be 
given away, must reach us by some date early next month, 
which will be announced shortly. 

Fancy ; this means that in the course of a few weeks 
we shall have given away Ninety pounds among purchasers 
of the Pipe. Appreciative letters with regard to it continue 
to pour in. Here is another :— 


ry it. 
srooked this pine daily for three weeks, and I have failed to discover any 


ay ene julge in the 
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PEARSON'S WEEK 


HOLIDAY HAUNTS—XII. 


Tue following seems to us the best article to hand 
this week. 


The sender, 
Mr. M. MacDONAGH, 
3, Rortey GARDENS, 
Kenninoton Park, SE, 


has therefore been forwarded a cheque for Two 
Guineas. 


KILKEE, A VILLAGE ON THE 
ATLANTIC. 


A HoLrDay to do you any good must take you com- 
letely out of your work-a-day environment. That is 

tie essential. Then go to rural Ireland—to Ire- 
land about which we Britons read so much, yet of 
which most of us know so little. 

There is one little nook in it which I recommend 
readers of Peareon’s Weekly to visit. It is a fishing 
village called Kilkee, on the coast of Clare, in the 
extreme west of Ireland. It is outside the beaten track 
of the tourist, and even in Ireland is known only to the 
people of a few of the surrounding counties of Monster 
er es here is to be seen some of the most magnifi- 
cent cliff scenery in the world, and beyond it the 
Atlantio extending in all its might and grandeur. It 
is the nearest point of Heroy’ to America. Many 
and many a delightful vacation have I spent there, and 
to many more of the same do I look forward with the 
keenest relish. 


And now, how to get there. It is remote, and yet 
not difficult of access. I would advise the holiday- 
maker to start for Ireland—as I always start—from 
Euston, by the North-Western route, leaving by the 
nine o'clock train in the morning. Cheap return fares 
may be had to Limerick during the season. If the 
tourist wishes to come back by a different route, let 
him take a single ticket, and return v4 Waterford (a 
town fifty miles by rail from Limerick) and Milford 
Haven to Paddington. 

Starting from Euston in the morning the holiday- 
maker will be able to enjoy that -deligktful run from 
Chester to Holyhead, through some of the most _beauti- 
ful scenery in Wales ; cross the Irish Channel in the 
afternoon, enter the famous Bay of Dublin in the 
evening and, by the time the shades of night have 
come down, enjoy supper in his hotel in the 
metropolis of Ireland. 

Up Mctiuies in the morning, he will have at least 
four hours after breakfast for a run through Dublin 
before starting for the south. The train leaves for 
Limerick at one o'clock from Kingsbridge terminus. 
If, however, he desires to push on to Kilkee without 
delay, he may leave Dublin at 7.40 a.m. and arrive at 
his destination in the evening. But my advice is—do 
it leisurely. When you go on a holi ay don’t run 
yourself out of breath and temper into discomfort b 
petting up early to catch morning trains. You will 

ve lots of time to be in a hurry when you get back 
to harness again. 

Leaving Dublin, then, at one o'clock, you travel 
leasantly through the rich pasture lands of three or 
our of the great cattle-raising counties of Ireland, 
and arrive at Limerick at half-past six in the evening. 
Cruise's Hotel, Limerick, is a famous hostelry. Its 
praises have been sung by English tourists—Thackeray 
and Miss Braddon fecludel durin its century of 
existence. For modest purses I would recommend the 
Prince of Wales’ hotel. 

Limerick is a historic town. Readers of Macaulay’s 
History or EN&ianp will remember his brilliant 
descriptions of the famous sieges of Limerick during 
the war of the Revolution. It was in this town, in 
1691, the Jacobites made their last stand, and William 
won his crown. Before retiring to rest, you will 
have time for a stroll through its pretty streets, and 
you may see tue stone—set up on a pedestal—on which 
the historic Treaty of Limerick was signed, the treaty, 
asan Irish poet sings: ‘“ Broken ere the ink where- 
with ‘twas writ Soule dry.” 

But enough of historic reminiscences. In the 
morning at eight o'clock, or at twelve, mid-day— 
according to *he state of the tide—you leave Limerick 
oy see for Kilrush, sailing for three hours down 

lordly Sha inon—the largest river in the three 
kingdoms—and seeing it, as the poet Spencer saw it— 
oh oon like a sea.” from the quaint old town of 
Kilrush—the cajital of West Clare—a drive of ten 
miles on an Irish ‘aunting-car brings you to Kilkee. 

If you leave Linerick by the morning boat you get 
of Kilkee at tvo o'clock, if by the mid-day t at 
signe o'clock. ‘There is a third route—half train and 
half steamer—hy which, leaving the “City of the 
Violated ‘Treaty ” at eleven o'clock, you get to Kilkee 
at six in the evering. Any way you will have plenty 
of time before night comes down to look about you for 
@ suitable inn, or private lodgings, and of these Iam 
happy to say there is no lack. All will be found 

erate in their is er clean, comfortable, and any 
mount—sometimes, indeed, an embarrassing amoun t 


—of kindly, genial civility and attention is paid to 


visitors. and lodging may be had for almost 
any figure, from £1 a tla upwards. I have found. 
the Royal Marine Hotel cheerful and comfortable and 


most moderate in its charges. Those who desire 
information respecting lodgings or apartments will 
obtain it of Mr. Hennessy, grocer, Albert Road, Kilkee. 
Visitors need have no apprehensions as to accommoda- 
tion, for Kilkee has an abundance of lodging-houses 
and several hotels. er 

What a haven of rest and quietude is Kilkee for the 
weary and jaded denizen of our noisy, crowded cities. 
And how strange is everything | and_ how different 
for eat es _ accustomed othe behive and paged 
of life; and the dress, appearance, and language of the 
simple, unsdphisticated Irish folk—half fishers and 
half farmers—that live here. There isa Bieta beach, 
capital bathing acoommodation, and delightful walks 
and drives over the stupendous cliffs. Nothing in these 
counties at least can be compared to the massive rocky 
cliffs which here rise sheer out of the sea to a height of 
several hundred feet, and, extending for miles, display 
a sublime front to the chafing and fretting waves of 
the Atlantic. . 

The weather is genial here, the atmosphere mild and 
equable ; the breezes soft and loaded with ozone after 
sweeping right across from America over the inter- 
vening three thousand miles of ocean. But you may 
deem yourself lucky if the weather turns inclement 
and a storm arises. Then, indeed, you shall see a 
sublime spectacle—the Atlantic lashed to wild fury, 
and dashing itself in mad excitement and uproar 
against that iron wall. Listen te its bellowing, and 
you will have ever afterwards a very poor opinion of 
the artillery of heaven. . 

But what is more important, after a week or two in 
this Irish seaside retreat you will return home—leav- 
ing your pallid hue and listlessness behind—with 
glowing, sunburnt cheeks, invigorated frame, and a 
stock of health and vitality in store to carry you 
bravely over the next twelve months of toil. 


HOLIDAY HAUNTS have been published as follows :—NO. L A NORMAN 
FISHER VILLAGE (HONFLEUR) No. 2. THE GEM oF THB IRISH SEA 
IsLz ov MAN) No. 8 A TRAMP THROUGH WRSTPHALIA AND 

URINGIA. No. 4. A CORNISH FISHER VILLAGE (LOOB). No. 5 Two 
Britons IN BRITTANY. No. 6. A VILLAGE ON THE DBVOR COAST 
(LYNMOUTH). No. 7. JERSRY. No. 8 A MINIATURB BWI LAND a? Home 
(NippERDALE, YORKS). No.9. TO NIAGARA AND BAOK IN 21 DaYs FOR 
£21. No. 10. THE QUERN OF THE HEBRIDES (LEWs) NO. 11. THE 
ARDENNES. 


ee 

Mr. Wm. K. Dowie, the contributor of our first 
article under the above general heading, writes :— 

“ Treally cannot undertake to reply to any more ‘ Hon- 
fleur’ letters. I have answered 114 tnqgutries, and my 
replies, averaging about 100 words each, make up 11,400 
words, or about eleven columns of ‘ Pearson's.” As I 
am a busy man this ts hardly satisfactory from my 
point of view. If in the future any of your readers 
complain that their communications have remained 
unanswered, you will understand the reason, and will 
acquit me of either carelessness or discourtesy.” 

a ee 


Woman (begging): “ Won't you help a poor woman 
who has been left alone in the wide, wide world?” 

Sailor iiehe has been shipsisecked)s “That’s nuthin’, 
mum. You'd hev sumthin to complain about ef you'd 
bin, like me, alone in the wide, wide sea.” 


—<— fs 


A FASHION journal says: “Horizontal stripes Locome 
very tall and slender ladies.” As it is not stated 
whether the stripes should be planted in clumps or 
rows we don’t think we will attempt to raise a crop 
of tall and slender ladies this season. 


—=—__. 


Ir was at breakfast, and little Nelly, who was a 
regular chatterbox, had eevee ceased talking. 

“Nelly, dear,” said her grandmamma, “ you talk too 
much. You don’t find me talking every minute.” 

“No, gran’ma ; but you know you've lived a good 
deal longer than I have, and have had time to get 
most of the talk out of you,” answered Nelly. 

——fo__ 


A TRAGEDIAN was in the habit of giving orders to 
a widow lady. She was once sitting in the pit with 
her little en when her friend the rformer was 
about to be stabbed by his stage rial Roused by 
the supposed imminence of his danger, the girl started 
up, exclaiming : 

“Oh, don’t kill him, sir—don’t kill him ; for, if you 
do, he won't give us any more orders.” 


NOTICE. 


We wish our readers to contribute the articles under the heading 
HOLIDAY HAUNTS. They must be not less than 1,000 words (or a column 
of the paper) ta length, aad we shall pay TWo GuINBAS for the best to 
hand every week, pomilenty it with the authors name and address. 
Competitions should be market ‘ Holiday ” on the envelopes. 

The articles must of course be origina’, and the actual experiences of 
readers during holiday trips. There is no reason why anybody should 
ees a prize, for we shall not study literary style so much as 

matter. 
we shall each weck award the prize to the competition which seems 
to us of most general interest and utility. It would be well for com- 
petitors to give what information they can regarding the cost of the 
trips of which they write. 

We do not undertake any responsibility with regard to the safe return 
of unsuitable MS8S., though every care will be taken to send back those 
with which @amped envelopes are enclosed. The rest will be destroyed. 


LY. 


NATURAL LAUNDRIES. 
possible to the catalogue of the 


It seems im: exhaust 
natural wonders which that wonderful land, inhabited 
by the citizens of the Great Western Republic, provides 
for those whose home it is. Not content with provid- 
ing jets of natural gas, which save all expenditure on 
coal in the districts where ae hr up, and gushing 
wells of oil that spout hund of gallons a minute, it 
affords every facility for doing laundry work by the 
light of Nature. 

California are two lakes called Owen and Mono. 
Their waters are intensely ine, and possess won- 
derful cleansing qualities. Indeed, the most soiled of 
linen and flannel may be thoroughly washed and ren- 
dered sweet again, without the nit of soap, by bein, 
dipped in these waters. Tmeging the happy lot o 
the lucky mortals who live hard by the Paoks of 
either of these bodies of water—a huge washtub ever 
ready within reach, and with soapsuds galore that cost 
not one farthing ! 

Moreover, on Mono Lake there are islands, and 
here are to be found numberless active, geyser-like 
springs of boiling water. So the industrious house- 
wife, or even the forlorn bachelor settler, may come 
and steep their linen in,boiling water kept in constant 
ebullition, thus doing away with all necessity for 
manual scrubbing. Then they turn aside, agitate the 
linen in the cool alkaline waters, beat it or rub it a 
bit, and rinse it once more in the boiling water. The 
whole troublesome process of washing is over in a few 
minutes, and without the expenditure of a penny or 
the genera) upeetting of domestic peace and economy 
which too often accompanies the advent of washing- 
day at home. 

Nevada contemporary says,“ Mono Lake is full 
of soda, borax, and other minerals in solution. The 
water of both Owen and Mono Lakes is a natural 
u tergent. The dirtiest and qreazicat of clothing is 
m..de clean in half a minute by simply rinsing the 
article in the lake. It lathers naturally whon agitated. 
When there is a high wind, wall of suds three or 
four feet high is seen upon the shores upon which 
the waves beat. This quivering wall—in which are 
seen all the colours of the rainbow and as many beau- 
ties as are shown a kaleidoscope—will grow to a 
height of ten or twelve feet before toppling over, and 
then when it attains a certain height cha wind catches 
it up and wafts great balls of it far behind. Some of 
seven ppsttog balloons ef lather are as big as a flour 

rre 

One of the ouriosities of the Yellowstone National 

Park is a natural laundry. It is an extensive lake, 
whose waters bubble and foam as though they were in 
a great cauldron. The boiling waters force their way 
up through the bottom of the lake with great violence, 
rising to the surface and producing a prodigious 
ebullition and clouds of steam. But the curious pes 
of the affair is that the waters are soapy, and b 
means of their own mechanical activity, foam ant 
lather in a way well calculated to make the most ex- 
pert and clever laundress stare with open and curious 
eyes. : 
The ordinary process of washing clothes in this 
novel laundry is to throw them in the midst of the 
bubbling water just where it rises to the surface from 
its hidden source. The linen is allowed to be tossed 
about tn the foaming eddies, and is altimately shot 
many feet in the air by the rising waters, and descends 
some yards to right or left in comparatively still 
water. Here the linen is pushed about and agitated 
with long poles and the hands, is rinsed, and taken out 
perfectly “laundered,” as the natives term it, save the 
starching and ironing. 

At about sixty or seventy miles west of Buffalo Gap, 
Dakota, there is a natural soap well. A soft clay-like 
substance is skimmed off the surface of a boilin 
spring, and hardens on exposure to the air. It is sai 
to be a perfect soap, according to analysis carried out 
by a firm of soap-boilers. It is apparently a mixture 
of alkali, borax, and coarse oil. It is stated that this 
soap, the natural supply of which is supposed to be prac- 
tically inexhaustible, is very pleasant for use, being 
smooth to the touch, and softening and keeping the 
skin in good condition. It may be used in the hardest 
of waters, and soon. Besides which, in its pristine 
state, it is found very useful as an effective lubricant 
for machinery, cart wheels, etc., and in this state is 
often employed as a most excellent substitute for soft 


soap. 

What could they want more, these good ple of 
Wyoming Territory and Buffalo Gap! A aie 
lake capable of washing clothes for a vast population, 
and an inexhaustible boiling soap well, tossing on its 
banks a plentiful supply of ready-made soap and 
lubricating grease, to be had only for the trouble of 
gathering it! One might reasonably suppose that 
there would be no room in these regions for the active 
Yankee laundryman. But this isa dire mistake. A 
Chicago technical paper says, “ Before you know it 
the American laundryman will form a trust and have 
pipe lines running from the boiling lake and natural 
soap well to every city and town in the country. Then 
he'll force up the prices of laundry work and make 
his ‘ pile’ inside of two years.” Such are the develop- 
ments to which dwellers in Yankee-land are 
accustomed, 


Wu mite - 
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MY FIRST LOVE-LETTER. 


Wuen I was about fourteen years old I fell violent! 
in love with a widow who had a little farm, a large mole 
on her chin, and ninesmall children. It was not a case 
of mild, inoffensive affection, but a regular zymoti 
paler attack that doubled me right up into a 
double knot, and threatened my existence. She wasabout 
thirty-nine years old, and her husband had been killed 
in the Crimea, and avery bony else spoke well of her 
and pitied her ; so I e well of her, and pitied her, 
too, and when she told some of my numerous sisters 
that I was one of the sweetest boys in the neighbour- 
hood, that settled it with me. j 

I cannot now remember that she ever exhibited any 
more affection for me than she showed in her conduct 
toward my sisters, but she had said that I was the 
sweetest boy in the neighbourhood, and in my feverish 
state of mind I could not help feeling that there was 
a wealth of ardent love done up in that little bundle 
of words. 

My paroxysms of devotion to the widow became 
more violent, and I determined to delay no longer 
lest some braver man—I looked u myself as a man, 
I would have it understood—should capture the in- 
estimable prize. I got hold of a piece of paper and a 
short pencil, and going to the barn, where the eyes of 
a cold, heartless world would not be upon me, I wrote 
the following touching appeal :— 

“ Blanktown, Mch., 18—. 

“ Dear Missus (I don’t want to give her away, as she 
is now a table old grandmother, so I will tictate 
a little on the name) M‘Gruder—i want you too marey 
mee when iam a I love you aweful Bad, and 
vcu know It. ; 

“The Rose is Red the vyolicks blew, 
Shugger is sweat and So air yew.’ 
‘Shure’s the Moss grows Round the stump, 
Yew air My Sweetest Shugger lump.’ 
I am awefully loveingly yewers, 


From feelings of modesty I suppress my own name 
also. Her reply, which my mother received and read 
in my absence, crushed out the last faint spark of 
hope in my soul, and resulted in my being ignomini- 
ously spanked. It read :— 

“ Dear Boy,—I have all the children I know how to 
support. If your parents won't let you stay at home, 
apply toe foundling asylum.—Truly yours, 

“ Mrs. M‘GRupDgER.” 


= —__ 
HIS LUCKY DAY. 


A souiTary horseman was riding at an easy pace 
over the prairie in a remote district- of Western 
America, his thoughts on home or some subject far 
from his immediate surroundings, else his ear would 
have detected the clatter of hoofs gaining on him 
from behind. His horse evidently heard the approach- 
ing tramp, for it moved its ears uneasily forward and 
back and quickened its gallop, but the rider kept his 
head bent in deep meditation, and the first intimation 
he had that there was another living being within 
miles of him was the sharp crack of a rifle and the 
whizz of a ball a few inches from his head. With a 
dexterity that could have been acquired only by one 
who had lived on the plains, he drew his revolver and 
wheeled about. “ 

“Up with yer hands !” greeted him almost before his 
eyes took in the source of the command, but when he 
saw eight rifles levelled at his head and in the hands 
of eight men, less than one hundred yards from him, 
he dropped his pistol and held up his hands. 

The eight men approached hin, still peepiig their 
rifles trained on him. One rode up and took hold of 
the bridle of his horse, and two more placed them- 
selves on each side of him, while another said: 

“ Hand over your shooting-irons.” 

“What does this mean?” he asked. “Who are you, 
and by what right do you hold me up?” 

“ That’s all mght ; you know why you are corralled, 
and if you don’t cut any capers you'll git a little time, 
but if you do—” 

The speaker left his hearer to supply the remainder 
of the sentence, but his tone and look left no room for 
doubt as to his meaning. 

“ But, boys, I don’t understand this. To save my 
neck I can’t tell what you're all driving at. If you want 
what I’ve got, you're sept to one, and are bound to 
take it if you want it. You'll find it mighty little. Go 
through me and take what you can find.” 

“You say it good, pardner. We ain’t after your 
truck, but you'll have pretty close work to save your 
neck unless you can show a bill of sale for that mare 
you’re on.” 

“Great heaven! you don't take me for a horse- 
thief ?” 

“ Well, you know how you got her.” . 

The face of the Scouse blanched to ashy whiteness. 
He glanced at the faces of his eight captors. Not one 
did he know, and each looked as hard as the metal of 
the rifle in his hand. Full well he knew that in the 
eyes of those men murder might be condoned ; horse- 
stealing, never. He was charged with the capital 
crime of the West 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


“I started from Broken Bow this morning for Willow 
Springs. About an hour out I met two men witha 
string of six horses. They wanted to trade, and I gave 
them ea hundred dollars and my rifle for this mare. 
That's how I pt her, so help me, heaven! You see I 
we Nay sad thin. Th 

“ Neatly , agin, pard, but it’s too thin. at 
animal was stolen from Loup this morning, and a 
feller about your size was seen there with some other 
chaps last night. Boys, this is a proper-looking tree.” 
While talking they had ridden along, and now stopped 
beneath a tree on the bank of a little creek. 

“For heaven's sake, men, don’t do this! Here, take 
my Papers, look them over, they will tell you who I 
am. I'm no horse-thief! ‘Take me back to Broken 
Bow, I can be identified there. Give me some chance, 
don’t hang me like a dog!’ 

“ Papers is easy to fix, young feller, and we ain’t got 
no time to waste going back. Better git ready for the 
other side.” 

Great beads of perspiration stood on the white, 

onised face of the accused. He saw things as 

rough a mist. He watched them throw a lariat over 
a limb and tie the other end to the butt of the tree. 
Two of them tied his hands behind him, and he said 
peeling but when they led the horse he rode under 
the limb he broke forth again : 

“In the name of humanity, give me time! Only 
take me back to Broken Bow and find out who I am. 
Don’t murder me here in cold blood ; give me a chance 
for my life! If you do this you will tind out when it’s 
too late that am not yourman. Just think of yourself 
in my place, and about to look for the last time on the 
trees, the grass, the sunlight ! To be killed—murdered 
for something you never did! Great heaven! are you 
all stone? You can kill me now, but when you learn 
that I am innocent, can you give me life in? Can 
you*put me back upon this horse alive, and let me go 
my way? Think! think what you are going to do! 
Merciful Creator ! are they all fiends?” 

“ Say, Bill, take him off the hoss and give him a little 
time. He’s excited like, seein’s it come on him kinder 
sudden. Give him a chance to writea letter or some- 
thing to his folks, if he’s got.any. Give him a chance 
to pick up alittle. I hate to see a man swing when 
he’s all broke up. See here, young feller, when 
the shadder of the tree reaches that sod, time’s up.” 

They took him off the horse and untied his hands. 
He sat down on the ground and did some writing. He 
saw there was no hope. He folded his letter and 
handed it to one of the party, and then fixed his eyes 
on the shadow of the tree as it crept towards the sod. 

As the little group sat in silence beneath the tree 
another horseman rode up. 

“ Hello, boys, what's aU 

“Oh, nothing much. Hold ona bit; we've got one 
of the chaps that run off the stock from Loup this 
morning. We're giving him a little time, and then 
we'll all go slong: ‘ 

“You're on the wrong trail,” exclaimed the new 
comer. “We caught them chaps and swung ’em 
more’n an hour ago.” 

“Ts that 80?” 

“ Kerrict it is.” 

“ But this is one of the horses?” 

“That's right enough. They said they traded one 


off. 

“Well, young fellow, you was right. Sorry we 
delated you. ‘Take your hoss, and here’s your gun, 
and if you'll come ane we'll do what’s right.” 

The young man made them no reply. He climbed 
into the saddle, still dazed, and shuddered as he rode 
from under the tree. 

“Well, he’s a queer sort of chap,” remarked one of 
the men, as they watched him ride away. “But, Jeru- 
salem! It was a close shave for him, and he seemed a 
bit scared. This must be his lucky day.” 


i 
FOREIGN TITLES. 


On account of the difficulty of obtaining accurate 
information respecting the foreign nobility there 
exists in the British mind a nebulous state of know- 
ledge as to the bearings of foreign rank. Perhaps this 
in a measure is due to the fact of the very large number 
of persons who, by foreign rules of heraldry, enjoy the 
privilege not merely of noble birth, but of its attendant 
right to title, a view to some extent justified by the 
statement that in one Russian family alone, the 
Galitzins, six hundred of its members are entitled to 
rank as “princes.” In this connection, perhaps, no 
foreign title is more generally misunderstood than 
that of “prince.” 

There are foreign dukes who rank above princes ; 
the Italian Brancacco family were created princes in 
1391, and dukes only 300 years later. In France— 
which though at present ruled by a republic, still tena- 
ciously retains socially many of its monarchical tradi- 
tions—there are dukes whose eldest sons bear the title 
of prince. Thus, the children of the Duc de Broglie, 
who is a Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, are all 

rinces, as are their lineal descendants in the male 

ine. The children of the Belgian Duc de Looz are 
likewise princes and princesses. 

In Russia there are over half a million of nobles; in 
Austria some 340,000 nobles ; in Spain, a century ago, 


there were nearly half a million ; while in France st 
the Revolution there were 365,000 noble 
though of these latter there were only 4,000 of ancient 


gentility. 
On the Continent, the impression prevails that no 
lishtuan can be noble who does not bear the title 
of “ Lord,” and it is a point which demands no small 


That there should be baronets whose families, like 
those of the Temples, the Watkin Wynns, the Tich- 
bornea, the Chetwodes, and the Burdetts, were noble 
dong peice to the Conquest, while the Premier Baron 
of the House of Lords (Lord de Ros) dates only from a 
century after that period, constitutes a source of dire 
perplexity to the foreign mind. 

Among the foreign pobihty: none hold a higher or 

rouder rank than the so-called mediatised princes of 

rmany, the descendants of those rulers whose princi- 
palities, on the dissolution of the German Empire in 

1806, were annexed and absorbed into the kingdom of 
Prussia, the rulers of the separate states 
which, sa petaip bell alee ee — are 
semi- onours. uch mediati rinces 
the rt of “Prince,” and are addressed as pew d 
laucht, or Serene High ness, 

_No foreign, though more particularly no F 
title holds a more esteemed place isn that 
- ese Val which, indeed, socially may be said to 
rank above that of Duke, for the very simple reason that 
while the First Napoleon created ‘a large number of 
dukes and princes, he patented no marquises, who, 
unless the sons of Imperialist dukes, are the 
known to be of creation belonging to the days of the 
monarchy. 

It is a colloquial fiction that every Spaniard is of 
noble birth, but it must. be remembered that it is only 
the heads of the Spanish noble families who bear the 
title, the eldest son of a duke being known during his 
father's lifetime simply as “ Don Alfonso de —. 

It is pomaps not generally known that a Spanish 
title is by no means an expensive luxury. The rank 
of grandee costs about a thousand pounds, This is 
but poorly recompensed by the right enjoyed by all 
S = prendese of remaining covered in the presence 
of royalty. 

Rank in Italy is neither so rare nor so costly as in 
Spain, not a few titles—such, for instance, as that of 
Prince of San Donato—being derived from the posses- 
sion of certain estatea’ The princes who enjoy the 
equally feudal Biel: of erecting a throne in their 
great halls are, however, an envied minority. Customs 
vary in Italy respecting the social assumption of title. 
In Northern Italy the son of a marquis is styled 
cavaltere, while in Roman society he would probably 
be known by the same title as his father, though a 
younger son of a princely house will simply have en- 
graved on his visiting-card his Christian name and sur- 
name, and above this a princely coronet. 


+ 


Every right-minded woman resents any reflection 
on her bonnet. Here isan illustration. A director of 


a tramway line was riding in one of the cars when a - 


woman near him was robbed of her bonnet by a gust 
of wind. Off jumped the woman after her bonnet 
without waiting for the tramcar to stop, while the 
director sat helpless and angry with visions of a suit 
for injuries from the relatives of the bareheaded 
woman dancing through his head. But back she came, 
with the rescued bonnet on her head, and got into the 
tramcar, which had now stopped for her. 

“That’s right,” said the director. “That’s right; 
risk your life for a seven-shilling bonnet !” 

The woman’s eyes flashed fire, and she retorted, 


sharaly : 
“ It isn’t a seven-shilling bonnet ; it’s a twenty-five- 
shilling bonnet |” 


PEARSON'S PUZZLE PRIZES. 


We ofer Ten Prizes of « ign each to the ten 
persons who manage to get the cubss into position in the shortest 
time before Wednesday, August 5th. On the back of each Pussle is 


pasted a pink form :— 
The following are the regulations referred to in this form :— 


The Puzzle must be turned glass downwards, and well shaken 
by one of the witnesses. It must then be handed to the com- 
petitor, whose time must be taken from the instant the Pussle 
enters his hand. Witnesses must satisfy themselves that the 
Puzzle has not been tampered with by marking the cubes or 
anything of the kind. Witnesses must not be members of the 
same household or family as the competitor. 

Forme daly filled in must be detached and forwarded by those 
who wish to compete, a0 as to reach us at latest by firat post on 
Wednesday, cr * Sth. eee meats marked Purzuz. No 
competition will be consider ess the partion] 
on apie as re toy ou ee ahaa case 

Enquiries will be set on foot as to the fides of the 
ments made, and to each of the ten individuals who are pi te 
to have beer most rapid in their manipulation of the cubes a 
Sovereign will be forwarded. Not more than one prize may be 
"Feetions Fane in obyckcite, ts axshangs 

earson’s iso je, in ex: for sixpence, at 
bookstalls, stationers’, and fancy warehouses throughout a 
kingdom. it you have any difficulty in a potting it, please drop a 

t-card to the wholesale agents, Messrs. HILDRSHEIMER & 
Favpense, Jzwiun Stzzxt, Loxpon, E.0, 
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HOME NOTES, 


A Pace more PaRTICULABLY FoR LaDigs. 


(sone. will be glad to answer, tn this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


Prevention of Burnt Food. Keep ® basin 


ways in the oven, changing it daily. (Reply to Doty.) 


° One egg, its weight in fine flour, 
Coity Buns. castor sugar, ground rice, and 
butter, half-teaspoonful ground ginger, one dessert- 
spoonful of brandy. Bake in a hot oven for fifteen 


minutes. 
. in this sim- 
Warts can easily be Removed ple manner: 


Dissolve as much washing-soda as the water will take 
up, and wash the warts daily till they disappear. 
(Reply to Bonyiz DUNDEE.) 

by passing 


Restore Black Silk Velvet seury over it 


when flat a raw bacon-rind that has still a small quan- 
tity of fat on it. This will bring up the pile, and make 
it equal tonew. (Reply to Jane Eyre.) 


of a simple but effective 
Few Ladies know process for keeping their 


hair in curl, which does not injure its growth inany 
way. Damp the hair with strong tea in which sugar 
has been dissolved. Proportions, half-teacup of tea 


and two Jumps of sugar. 
. Take two quart bottles of 
A Summer Drink. cider, sweeten to taste, tak- 
ing care the sugar is well dissolved ; add half a grated 
nutmeg, half a teaspoonful of powdered ginger, a wine- 
glassful of brandy (one of noyeau also is an improve- 
ment) ; add a Jemon cut into thinslices,and let it remain. 
Make this quite two hours before it is required, and 


stand it on ice. 

= Lavatory basins 
A Very Simple Remedy. ny*vorls should 
always be kept with the plug down in about two inches 
of standing water. This is an etfectual preventative 
of noxious gases pervading sleeping rooms, etc. Blood 
poisoning frequently occurs from neglect of this pre- 
caution. People are seldom aware that the most 
Sear gases have no apparent smell, 50 one may 
inhaling them without being conscious of it in any 

way till too late. 
If you mix a littie 


Keeping Flowers Fresh, (i ientte of sede 


with the water in which flowers are placed, they will 
keep fresh for a fortnight. Another good plan is to 
place the vase in which the flowers are in a shallow 
dish containing water, and put a bell glass over 
flowers and dish. The air surrounding the flowers is 
kept constantly damp by the moisture of the water, 
and this tends to preserve their freshness for a lon 

time. As the water condenses on the bell glass, it wi 

run down its sides to the dish again, with the result 
that the moisture which flowers love is maintained. 


(Reply to Woop GREEN.) 
I constantly hear people 


Maidenhair Fern. day what you dé—that 


they cannot grow maidenhair ferns, in spite of taking 
great care of them. When gas is burned, I know they 
ate not so easily kept ; but, even then, by having them 
only about ten days at a time in a room where there is 
gas burned, then changing them to a passage or some 
other room, no difficulty will be found in cultivating 
the loveliest of our ferns. Never allow them to be in 
a draught, or the leaves will shrivel. To avoid this, 
do not open the window at the bottom, if the fern is 
near it. In summer stand the whole pot up to the rim 
in a basin of tepid water every other day ; during the 
winter, twice a week will be found sufficient. In this 
way the soil will be. kept equably moist. (Reply to 
BaRBaABka B.) 

Never stand 


Caution Against Accidents. Vo" a eee 


iron railing, or lead spouting when it is lightning. 
Never leave a gun in reach of young people when 
loaded, always remove the charge when you have done 
with it. Do not sleep in a room where charcoal is 
burning ; if you feel drowsy when near it go into the 
air. You may save many accidents by always 
picking up orange peel off pavements and roads 
and putting it out of the way of passengers and horses. 
In opening soda-water or ettervescing drinks 
hold acloth round the neck of the bottle. In cross- 
ing a road always go behind a carriage ; never leave 
horses in a road by themselves. 
becomes undone secure it at once, and never allow 
your servants to leave pails, brooms, coal scuttles, etc., 
on the stairs even for a moment. Always air 
vaults or cellars that have been closed lung before 
entering them. ‘T'ry if a lighted candle will burn 
before staying in such places any length of time. 
Keep sand ina hall in every house where paraftn is 
burnt, as it will extinguish it immediately. Milk also 
has this effect. 


Vhen a stair-rod. 


g is stiff rub well with yel- 
When New Lanen low soap the part you 


wish to embroider. (Reply to M. R. E.) 


; Partially boil a few medium- 
For the Hands. 573 potatoes ¢ ranioya. the 
skins, and use as you would a piece of soap in washing 
the hands. They will both whiten and soften the 


skin. : 
Burn a small quantity ona metal 

To Test Tea. jlate. With good teas the 
amount of ash remaining is small, increasing in 
quantity as the quality of the samples tested deterio- 


rates. 
Many le suffer, like yourself, 
Sleep lessness. from this during hot weather, an 
in London. They should try the efficacy of an orris- 
root pillow made with orris-root well powdered. (Heply 


to B. R. D.) ieee 
5 Ga se the fines 

To Polish Brass Piping. gmery paper, 
moistened with oil, till the surface is even ; next rub 
with rottenstone and oil, laid on a piece of soft leather ; 
and finish with dry whiting and a soft rag. Remem- 
her that every trace of oll must be removed ere the 


pipe can be lacquered. 
a Many people are un, 
Mint Sauce and Veal. aware of the esvellente 
of nvint sauce eaten with roast veal. It is a generally 
accepted Welsh custom to combine the two, and has a 
very good reason in promoting digestion. It is far 
more sensible to eat mint sauce with veal than with 
lamb, for the former is much the more indigestible 


meat of the two. 
» Cut thick slices from a raw ham ; 
Ham Steaks. put them into a frying-pan, with 
a small cup of water, and cook slowly, turning once or 
twice, till the water has evaporated, and the stegks are 
alight brown. Dredge them lightly with flour. Have 
re a sauce made by boiling a teacupful of milk, a 
small piece of butter, a teaspoonful of mustard, and a 
few grains of cayenne. Arrange the steaks on a dish, 
and pour the boiling sauce over them, placing trian- 
gular sippits of toast round the meat. 
1 . While boiling rapidly take 
To Clarify Soups. off as much of the scum 
as possible, using a cooking spoon. Throw in a small 
cup of cold water ; this will cause all remaining scum 
to rise, which is removed in the same way. Then 
pass through a strainer ; return to the saucepan ; nix 
an egg and its shell with a cup of cold water ; add to 
it a cupful of the Aot soup, mx, pour into the soup, 
stir, and stand a little off the fire to settle. Strain 
again, and you will have a transparent “jelly ” stock, 
fit for any clear soup. 
Put a pint 


Vegetarian Green Pea Soup. of peas into 


a pint and a half of boiling water, with a head of let- 
tuce, shredded ; an onion and carrot, minced tinely ; a 
sprig of parsley, a lump of sugar, and pepper and salt 
to taste. When the peas are done, strain otf the liquor 
and pass the vegetables through a hair sieve. Return 
to the liquor ; put,back into the saucepan, with a small 
piece of butter ; let it come to a boil ; draw to the side 
of the tire; stir in a étason made of a spoonful of arrow- 
root worked into a paste with cold water ; boil up once 
more, and serve with a plentiful allowance of croutons. 

At this time of year many of 


Dressed Crab. my readers probably want to 


know how to best prepare a crab. Ag way is to 
break it open by dividing the legs and breast from the 
shell. Pick out all the neat from the shell with a fork 
and put into a basin, also what is soft from the breast, 
but here be careful of small bones. Crack the big 
claws and remove all the meat. Now make a mixture 
of two ounces of butter, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
cayenne and black pepper to taste. It is a great im- 
provement to put one tablespoonful of salad oil. Mix 
these ingredients into the crab whilst mashing it up. 
Have the shell nicely cleaned, put the mixture back 
into it, and garnish with a little of the white meat and 
parsley. Place the small claws round and serve. The 
quantities given are for a medium-sized crab. 


Wiesbaden Bottled Strawberries, Carefully 


remove 
the hulls from freshly-picked berries, and place the 
fruit in shallow earthen dishes, dusting them liberally 
with castor sugar sprinkled in between the layers of 
fruit. Let them stand for some hours in a cool place. 
Then pour off the juice which will have run from the 
fruit (without crushing the berries), and place it in a 
preserving pan, adding a very little water. While the 
Juice is boiling, place enough berries to till one bottle, 
in a strainer—a frying basket answers capitally— 
plunge them into the juice, and let them cook for two 
minutes ; then lift them out, drain for a moment or 
two, put the fruit intoa bottle, and stand it where it 
will keep warm, while you proceed to fill the others in 
the same manner. When all are done—and each should 
be about two-thirds full of fruit—fill them up with the 
boiling juice; pour a teaspoonful of sweet olive oil 
into the neck of each, and seal up as quickly as 
possible. ‘Treated in this way, bottled strawberries 
will preserve their appearance and flavour for many 
month 


Brown Leather Boots. 


= ie should always be ered 

Camomile Flowers in fine weather, and be well 

dried in the sun, spread out on papers. All herbs used 
for medicine should be peapared in this manner. 

When unable to procure soft 

Hard Water. water for toilet purposes, keep 

a muslin bag with fine oatmeal in it, and squeeze out 


in water before washing. Put f oatmeal every 
third day. 
Stain of White Paint on Black 


i When paint has become dry on any garments 
Serge. it is very difficult to clean, but with persistent 
use of benzine collas or spirit of turpentine you will 

robably manage it, always rubbing in a circle. 
PReply to NEw Sousrerans,) 


Beat half a pound of sifted sugar 
Flat Cake. and a quarter of a pound of butter 
till they become a thick cream ; add three eggs well 
beaten in half a teacup of cream, in which a teaspoon- 
ful of orange-flower water has been stirred; and 
lastly, dust in half a pound of patent flour. Beat all 
together for a quarter of an hour, and bake in flat tin 


in a quick oven. thin 

A Valuable Embrocation. 4 pecans 
and is excellent for sprains, sore throats, and rheuma- 
tism. Take half a pint of turpentine and one egg, put 
them into a large bottle, cork it, and shake till it 
becomes a thick cream, then add gradually one-pint of 
vinegar ; bottle for use. This mixture will keep for 
years, and is improved by the addition of a small lump 


of camphor. 

Devonshire Squab Pie. ee oat 
the best end of a neck of mutton. Flavour these 
lightly with salt and pepper ; place a layer of them in 
a rather deep dish ; on them put a layer of apples and 
onions, alived. with a good sprinkling of brown sugar. 
Continue with alternate layers of meat and apples, 
etc., till the dish is full. Put in no water or liquid ; 
cover with a good short crust, and bake in a rather 
slow oven. ‘ 

Boil the 


Egg and Watercress Sandwich. eggs for 


fifteen minutes ; place them in cold water ; remove 
the shells ; and with a sharp, thin knife cut them— 
whites and yolks—into thin slices. Place these ona 
thin slice of brown bread and butter ; cover with the 
large leaves of watercress, discarding the stalks, 
sprinkle lightly with salt ; cover with another slice of 
bread and butter ; trim neatly, and pile up on a folded 
serviette, garnishing with sprigs of watercress. 


. ° This necessary, though 
Window Cleaning.  npleasant ere ‘ky 

much lightened in the following manner :—Powder 
sowe whiting very finely, and tie it up in a piece of 
muslin. With this “dab” the glass all over—the 
dirtier the pane, the more whiting will stick to it. 
Then smear it evenly, all over, witha rag moistened in 
water, and allow the surface to dry thoroughly. Now 
rub all off with a chamois, and your windows will be 
beautifully clean, without the usual mess of water, 


drying cloths, ete. 
- ., Destroy ants by pouring boil- 
Useful Hints. ing es in which quicklime 
has been dissolved, into their haunts. Air-bed: 
are best for invalids, as they do not require making 
daily, and are always cool and soft. If you stutt 
aroist fowl overnight it greatly improves it, as the 
seasoning penetrates through the whole bird. 
Oatmeal is so easily digested, when properly boiled, 
that it should be given to dyspeptic patients and chil- 
dren.———Serve all soups very hot.———Make broth 
from lambs’ heads, with plenty of vegetables.——— 
Dried tigs should not be eaten by theniselves, as they 
are apt to produce flatulency, so eat bread with them 
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with capital letters, and words not tw ve 
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for our Price Lists of British and 


MAKES OLD LEATHER LIKE NEW. CORNCURINE 3 
MARVELLOUS TRANSFORMATION. ‘ ” 4 


sampe of Broken-Leaf Tea meut, pos: Faotic Bird skins, Egen, Neste, 

at ts. bbd. Bap ibe ecual ie free. Cabinets, Tool, aud App iunce- tor 

BON «Tea Merchants 13 -  Soeom a ean taridermits 1 On@ or two bottles will save the entire 

Upp-: then st... CCRN HIL!, "C. D. HOPE AND Co. coat of recovering a suite of furniture. | A NEW AND PERFEOT OURE. 
BELFAST. WALURALISTS, J Sustable for all kinds of leather, f. W. DBVELYN, Bee. MB MB, CMs gg 
Ketab. 188. CROYDON. Post tree 26. 3d. and 4s. 44d. from | most ayiul and ates tive remedy for 


THE LEATHIDEN COMPANY, standing, porapietely, ‘Sared Sz, tie, toplelions pe 
THE ‘NEW CARDWELL” NOTE| CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH, DERBYSHIRE. | sars's mivical HALL 9, Royal Avenue, BELYAS?. 


PAPER. 
Every reader of this journal should send at once for 
@ packet containing Five Quires Fiue Vellum Note. 
Paper as above: — 
Printed with any Name and Address for 1s. 6d. 
» ow» Bletter uuog rar ” = od. (Or huif fees) will be honestly paid tu the one who suives must of the following six puzsles- 


ECONOMIC * ssi" 
partes, COOKERY. 


Fredk, King & Co., Ltd, C*pomile St 


SCOTCH TWEEDS, 


ALIX. WOOK. 


Write direct fur Patterns of Scotch Tweeds Rearrange each set of letters tu fo:m awell-kuown Osh. (Four instance, the Grat is “ H wy) 
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M sug Stat dwell Btreet, Li = , 
pot Mention itis ene ae Feet, Liver- I Street, Sheffield. Note.—£5 also for most lists and fees, own or frivuds’. . 


out PHOTOCRAPHY.—AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR BEGINNERS. — 


IN making their Cheap Pnotograpliic Sets (ur boys, and beginners whose means are limited, ; E 4 
SKINNER & CO have striven to reach the maximum of etliciency, combined with the 
mum of cost. his they claim to have now atiaines by using the best machiuery wherever a eolipes 
and by selling them at a small profit they are able to placz in the market their Improved 
Cameras aud Outfits, waich for quality and price combed defy successful comp: tition. Every 
guaranteed perfect, and if fouad otherwise on roceipt will be exchanged or uiouey refunded on rele reek 


NOT A TOY. Styles, Knee Ru Blankets, &c., manu- 
10/6 Complete with Dry llates factured by 


Coe 10,000 atready Sold.| CURRIE, M'DOUGALL & SCOTT, 


iN FTnE AGE. 
a arg als a per. | Langhaugh Mills, Galashiels,N.B., 
fect picture. Size $ plute. 


Bample Photo sent post free. | 4 nq thereby save two intermediate 
A. FRANKS, Optictaf, profits at least. 


Patentee avd ote Maker, 


“PRESTO” 4% DFANSGATE, [PaTTERNS Free ances Parp. 


TO TOBACCONISTS CuM- gouda. 
GIN. S MENCING, Jewellers, Sta- THE IMPROVED ECLIPSE CAMERA SET, price 3s. 6d, 
MODEL STESM EN ae in uA io'apen a Consists of a full 4-plate sliding bellows Camera (taking pictures up to 4} by 3 inches) made of ba 
Cylinders, Pumpe, Steam and Water Gauges, Cigue Bivre, £20 bo £1,000") T Mahogany, polished, fitted with a good double couvex, brass-mounted lens, improved dark slide, shea peat 
Bafety Vaives, Kcceutrice, Taps, etc. Bacconists’ Ourrirrise i lo. Us-ing-screen, improved focussing arraugement, packet of dry plates, developing aud fixing solu ee 
MODEL YACHTS & STEAMBOATS, (iheg 180, Boston Ka Londen Gail aan vetsons, euubling any aiuateur to take a yuod Phutugraph. Price, 38. 6d.; or securely packed by 
Blocks, Deade) es, Pluzs, dtanchions, etc, other Trad (Pree.) Mgr., ‘arcels Post, 4s. 
Chemica ee iNcecinous, ‘Tewmsoopes,  Magto i 7s.6d. COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS. 7. 64. 
Lanterns, Balloons, Scientific Nuvelts, etc. IN EVERY Comprising ECLIPSE CAMERA SET, as above; also PHOTOGRA“HIC PRINTING APPARATUS, con 


sisting of hardwood printivy frame, with brass spring back, sensitised albumiuised paper, gold Lecco Hera 
tin, bxing solutivo, giass rods, car@s fer mountin: 3. with co.npl-te instructions, Also Lardwood folding 
tripod stacd aud fucnssing cloth. Price 7s. 6d. ; securely packed, post free, 8s. 6d. If packed in 

wood cxse, with hinged lid ant leatuer strap, us tp ilustratios, 9d. extra. Every set is carefully examined 
srefore being sept vut, and guaranwed to ve in Worki order, N.B.—If Apparatus does vot give satisfac 


STEVENS’ MODEL DOCKYARD, | 1. o7oRY, WORKSHOP, POST 


ss enconecrme me 2 OFFICE, MINE, Etc. Etc., 
Se EE Sa arecter ital tl fl In Great Britain ond Treiand wher-, vax, 50 hands are 
employed. WANTED, AN F SERGETIU PERSON, 


waste ee on Loree ee iar ihe. diy at “inndon Wie ab ~ Se F iou and ix returned uninjured within three days of rcceipt, we guarantee to refund purchase-money. 
» iT 
T00 THI treatinent to Mavayeress. Company. Unctat artiets, Reeponmble peranny aa ‘THE STANLEY ours yee rap oe by Parcels tial lls. 6d. ” 
., NOTTINGHAM. Dave, by post, our Catalogues. 1,W0 Lllustrations. | Thig get fs precisely the samme as the 7s. bu. Outht, except that it weludes a better Camera, with folding tailvoacd, a double dark alide, and 
__ighent Tetimontal” Quote Peer Lamar ; Quote Paper. as ba ais ed DECK, suenlat of ands sent out peeked ii hardwood box, with hinged lid and leatner strap, without extra charge. Y 
oe we The Marvel, Norfolk, or Compacta t-plate Camera Sets, price £1 1s. each; or by Parcels Post, 1s. extra. 


Meation Paper. 


These sets consist of a supertor }-plate Camera, with hinged focussing screen, will take horizontal or vertical pictures, mahogany double dark 


gm SIMPLEX TAN slide, superior achromatic lens 1m sliving brass Moun; also polished hardwoud fuldiug tripod 
PA TENT * - LEARN nnd For better sets see our Pirotographic. Cxtulugue, price 2d., post free. 
Li £3 GIVEN | tae J. G,'r A® an encouragement to beginners, an! to make their apparatus more widely known J. H. SKINNER & Co. offer as Prives Sets of 


TROUSER copyright) “liow to Yara" Photographic Apparatus, lo tne Value o! 23 Guineas, for the lest Photographs takeu with the Eclipse Set (open to beginners 
positively enables even fe-tl only). are prize, Value £3 38. ; necond, £22s.; Third, £118, ior the beat Photugraphs taken with the Stanley Set ote Fit et 
x8. OO ee ae ee now | £448) + Second, £228. ; Third, £1 1s. For the best Photograph taken with the }-plate Marvel, Norfolk, or Yaka Pal pa ets, ist pris 
BUTTO ledge “the mused profession] value £9 os ; Second, , £3, 3a 5 hinted, zB ae mena independent judges will be selected. No ENTRANOB 
Wri us \ yori No e system with each set or on rece pt of stamp for puo 

Machine fo hx. "Never moze 7a aligot preatre by tavenieds aad aeons Dora A WHOLESALE DEALER'S 8TOCK-IN-TRADE AT ABOUT HALF-PRICE. 
band w en ution. Insi ng Bt 
B Bevall incorrect, the above sum willl y fog @ Co. having purchased from the ‘Trustee the Stock-in-Trade of Mr. J. Metheraill, of 6, Southampton Row, and 60, Terps Road, 
hee te ore, Brapers or Jor direct from Patentes H. H. mr NOT re This bg ees) Institution: 1” 7 ondon, at a larger uction off cost price, are offering it at a little more than half ordinary Bend for List, post free on application. 
Vo! ssiniag $d 4 Pigs Shs moana) 

Buse spr bas, or dou Micke Takats Tuer ances Bele ces! J, H. SKINNER & CO., Manufacturers, P Department, EAST DEREHAM. 


Bae pastes, a bet ro. ples Chain Coe ai respectable Music Dealer. 


16 
OUR FIRST BIRFADAY. 


So many letters of kindly congratulation upon the 
attainment of our first birthday have come to hand 
from readers, that we make no apology for substituting 
some remarke regarding the critical stage through 
which this paper has safely passed, in place of the 
usual replies to the letters of correspondents. We 
hasten to preface them by hearty thanks for their 
good wishes to those who have written, and by ex- 
pressing the earnest hope that we may continue to 
afford as much, or even more, pleasure and satisfaction 
to our readers as a body in the future, as we have 
been enabled to in the past. 

When Pearson's Weekly was started a year ago, the 
knowing ones were unanimous in prophesying for it 
& speedy decease. The general opinion was that the 
paper was laid out on lines that were too bold to give 
even the faintest hope of ultimate success. We made 
no secret of the fact that our circulation must reach 
the six-figure point, which so small a proportion of 
the papers published ever. reach, however prolonged 
their existence, before both ends could be made to meet ; 
and the truth of this avowal was so evident from the 
size of the paper, and we hope the quality of its con- 
tents, that the only doubt we heard expressed was 
whether the project gould ever be carried on, however 
large the circulation which might be attained. 

An old and valued fri@hnd in the journalistic world, 
himself the proprietor of a very successful penny 
periodical, said to-us when we were but a very few 
weeks old: 

“Your paper would have had every chance of success 
if it had been designed in leas ambitious style. Your 
past association with a phenomenally successful 
journal has led you to sadly—I believe fatally—under- 
estimate the difficulty that lies in the way of obtaining 
so large a circulation as you must have to keep afloat. 
Take my advice and draw in your horns. It is your 
only chance. The British Empire was no more put 
together in a few years than such acolossal circulation 
as you speak of so glibly is to be attained in the few 
months that will see even your large capital exhausted 
at the rate you are going.” 

He was at this office the other day to ask how the 
paper was getting on. When he heard the circulation 
he said : 

“You have done in eleven months what took me 
more than as many years. What is your secret?” 

It is a little discouraging when friends and ac- 
quaintances whose opinions one values, unite almost 
without exception in mournfully shaking their heads 
over one’s prospects. Few people can ever have had 
more of this kind of thing to face than the staff of this 
paper during the early months of its existence. But 
we refused to be discouraged. Before six months had 
passed away the hundred thousand limit was touched; 
and now, at one year old, we are getting close to the 
second hundred thousand. 

No Penny Weekly has ever since the world was 
made gained such swift popularity as this. 

And why? False modesty does not prevent our 
replying :—Chiefly owing tothe intrinsic merits of the 
paper. But also very largely, we shall always believe, 
because of the way in which our readers have from the 
first given ahelping hand. For months weasked them 
week after week to assist us in making the paper 
known, telling them that the usual methods of adver- 
tisement were impossible when such value was put 
into its pages. 

The result of this was a continual stream of applica- 
tions for specimen copies from readers who were so 
well impressed with our efforts To INTEREST, TO 
ELEVATE, TO AMUSE, as to make them desirous of giving 
their friends an opportunity to form a judgment 
upon the merits of the new-comer. And the steady 
increase in our circulation has shown that this judg- 
ment was in the majority of cases not adverse. 

Some help has, no doubt, been afforded by our 
various competitions. We stated in our first number 
that it was our intention to let readers share in any 
prosperity that might fall in our way, and we think 
the fact that we have given away over seven hundred 
pounds in the past year shows that this was no idle 
promise, But we have always attached far more im- 
portance to literary merit than to methods of this 
kind. 

We have made the providing of the very best possible 
pennyworth of first-class reading matter our sheet- 
anchor ; and it has not failed to keep us secure in the 
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harbour of prosperity, when a weaker stay would 
undoubtedly have parted, leaving us to be swept out 
into the raging storm in which so many journalistic 
barks founder. 

The only two serious objections we have had to face 
have been, the size of the paper and the colour of its 
wrapper. The first is one which has always seemed to 
us very short-sighted on the part of the few individuals 
who have advanced it. 

Personally we should never offer any objection to 
being given a guinea hat for fifteen shillings, so we 
cannot expect to be in sympathy with those wif 
imagine that we are doing them a bad turn in pro- 
viding at least twenty-five per cent. more matter than 
they can get elsewhere for the same outlay. 

The idea can only have arisen from a feeling that 
so large a paper was awkward to handle, but people 
do not seem to notice this defect in the case of dailies, 
with which it is far more evident ; and we do not 
believe that any but an extremely small proportion 
heed it in ours. 

For the other objection there is more to be said. It 
has been against the Solour of the wrapper, which a 
good many readers, of presumably artistic taste, seem 
to have found unduly glaring, while others took 
exception to it on the score that it bore an unfor- 
tunately close resemblance to the hue of a certain 
contemporary which Corney Grain, in one of his 
inimitable sketches, described as “the paper whose 
cover every one tears off.” However, the greater part 
of this issue and the last has appeared in a wrapper of a 
less pronounced shade, which will be our colour for the 
future, and which will, we hope, meet with the 
approval of readers. 

So much for adverse criticisms. When we turn to 
those of an opposite tendency, we feel justified in 
the boast which we have before made, that no paper 
has in so brief an existence made so many friends. We 
have said already that Pearson's Weekly is largely 
indebted for its unexampled success to the numerous 
readers who take a really friendly interest in its 
progress, and we believe that we may with confidence 
continue to depend upon their assistance in helping to 
make it more widely known. 

If everyone who really thinks well of it—and, con- 
sidering the number of predecessors in the field, a great 
many thousands gurely must—would persistently re- 
commend it amongst relatives and friends, the help 
would be invaluable. To get known is the difficulty ; 
and it is a difficulty which, if not overcome by exten- 
Sive advertising—a course which we cannot pursue if 
the quality of the paper is to be maintained—can only 
be met by the good-natured recommendation of 
readers. 

We have no hesitation whatever in adopting the 
unusual course of asking those whom we succeed in 
pleasing to put in a good word for us, as we believe 
that we deserve this help. So if any reader wishes to 
give us some token of appreciation for a year’s work, 
as hard as that ever done by anybody, let him send a 
line to say that he can and will hand any given number 
of specimen copies to friends who at present do not 
know the paper. We will gladly send these along in 
any required quantity. 

We believe that amongst our readers there must be 
many who have ideas with regard to the way in which 
the popularity of a comparatively new paper may be 
extended. With a view to eliciting these, we offer A 
PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS to the sender of the 
best practical suggestion on this point. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that projects which involve large 
outlay will have no chance of gaining the prize. We 
want practical, sensible ideas expressed in as clear and 
concise a form as possible. In no case must a com- 
petition exceed 200 words in length. One person may 
send any number of suggestions. The lists will 
remain open till the end of next month. 

We must ask to be excused for any seeming tend ancy 
to brag which these remarks display. It is difficult to 
write of one’s own achievements without the appear- 
ance of boastfulness, but our readers have shown so 
friendly an interest in the paper's progress that we felt 
we should not be wrong in occupying a little space with 
some remarks upon the subject. If in doing so we 
have unduly transgressed upon the patience of any of 
them, we can ask their forgiveness, promising that we 
will not transgress in this way, at all events for 
another twelvemonth. 


Wax unvute 
JULY 96, 1801 


RESULT OF 285 CYCLE COM=- 
PETITION. 


had ot 
sent fn for competition. i 
ert ote Fine og ve Ua ary Gd appr 
res - 
satisfactory. Wea the first prise 


Mor hours laid out in harmless merriment.” 
(John Webster's “ Westward Ho.”) 
This gentleman not sent this quotation, which so well exemplifies 
ay wnt ory cline th ‘Darchane’ Of apelas tram s Realin: 
giving standpoint, bat some forty-six 


and be vigilant” (H VI.) and the ‘‘ Mariboro' 
ese names, That were not born to dis’ 


The second Prize of a £12 machine we award to 


Ma BF. MOUETSTErEEE, 
Portland, Dorset, 


“ I¢ makes a pastime of each weary step” 
(Two Gentlemen of Verona). 


A line which admirably expresses the of the toll of 
walking into the joy of cycling. 


The following are the awards of the minor prizes:—8rd prise, £1 
Becht Bicep agen V3, srl tmp an Wa 
ree iy lenry V.); 5 5 
DICKINSON, 8, Clifton Roed, Crouch End, ss yones suihear, notes, and 


for 


asan " (Cowper, '‘Trath 2: * 158. lamp, DB. ANDERSON, 
|, N.B., *' Know no rivals but ves” (Jonson); Oth, 12s. 6d. 
lamp, Mz. JoHN F. CHENHALL, Totnes, ‘' Thow art perfect © (Henry IV.); 
7 lam LOsaz nen Sprasee 3, 
“I hace + all sorts of people” : 
8th, 7s. 6d. lamp, Mr. A. RB. Dav 41, Thynne Street, West Brom’ 
“The Jame" (Homer's d); 9th, 56. 6d. lamp, The BEV. 
GmovraeY O'DONOGHUE, National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, ‘ 


very beat of ait” (Pope); 10th, 11th, and 12th, ‘bells, value 4s. 6d. each, 
to ILLIAM IGHT, 27, Central Road, Withington, Manches- 
ter, ‘‘ Famous through the world” (King Henry VL); Ma. Wm. BRaRDS- 
LEY, Grocery Depot, Bloxwich, ‘‘ opprng all others” (Coriolanus) : and 
Mr. CHARLES A. NoRgIS, 8, Brewer t, Woolwich, “ Swift as a Bird” 
(Boasini's ‘‘ Guillaume Tell '). 

Many other very excellent quotations were unfortunately disqualified, 
of them reached us in hundreds. 


SSS 


THE letters given below may interest our readers. They 
are the two last, up to the time of going to press, that have 
passed between us and Mr. ‘“‘H. Chelmer.” 


Goods Department G. N. Railway, ‘ 
Dundalk Junction. 
July 8th, 1891. 
Deak 81R,—I am in receipt of yours of 2nd instant, and { can now 
plainly see it is useless for me to try and pong you to reason. You 
surely must be aware that I infriaged none of the rules published in your 
paper for the guidance of sergio rade in the making of an anagram, and 
you must also be aware your letter dated June 16th, 1891, awarding me 
ize, is still in my possession. It is at present 
fing in Grunore Goods Store, “ stopped by ins:ructious of sender” I was 
informed. I shall now allow till Saturday lith instant, to have it 
released and kent on to me. Should it not arrive here within the time 
ied I shall ee oat se in the hands of a solicitor, what I 
have done long since instead of parleying with you.—Yours etc., 


SaMUEL CLARER 


as dup! 


I have seen my machine. 


This is our letter of July 2nd :— 


PEARSON'S WEBELY, 
Temple Chambers, London, B.C. 
July 2nd, 189L 

DEAR 81R,—I do not at all agree with the remarks embodied in your 
letter of yesterday. You say ‘'I cannot imagine how the using of a proper 
name in my ein and afterwards using the same name as a nom-de- 
plume, etc. low me to remark that jou did not use H. Chelmer asa 
nom-de-plame. 1f you had there would have been nothing said in the 
matter at all. You gave it to meas your real name, and it is to this that 
I take such grave exception. Heaps of other people sent anagrams, 
working insomenom-de-plume or other, which were of course pro! dis- 
qualified. The whole point of yours was that It apparently worked in the 
name of the proprietor of the paper and the name uf the cempetitor in a 
very apposite manner. I think that any expense an Clarke told us 
that he had “ treated” his friends in consequence of being informed that 
he was the wioner) to which you may have been put as the result of 
having won the will be a very salutary little warning to you against 
the exercise of deceptions of this kind in future. Not only did you give 
H. Chelmer as your real name when sending the competition, but you 
wrote me afterwards atill giving it. Kveu if you gave this as your right 
name elmply by an act of carelessness iu the first instance, your behavtour 
in replying to my letter addressed to H. Chelmer with a letter signed b 
that name, shows that you had entered into a course of deception whi 
you were prepared to carry out to the full —Yours faithfully, 

C. AKTHUB PBABSON. 


Mr. Clarke will not have the melancholy satisfaction of 
gazing upon the Prize Machine any more, for it has been 
re-consigned to London. Any legal satiafaction to which 
he feels himself entitled is of course open to him. We 
venture to hint that if Mr. Clarke invites those who 
sympathise with his disappointment to crack a friendly 
glass with him, in the same manner as he invited those who 
rejoiced in his success, he would not be put to any over- 
whelming expense. 
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Pearson’s Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
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Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy 
Offices: ‘Temple Chambers, London, LC. 
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“Husmoursome, Lonpon.* 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, 3d. each. 
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Messrs. R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Melbourne: 
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"DO YOU USE TH M2. 


. Thnot take advice and, order a half pint or pint 
: | aw elgg ys 5 ‘our grocet keeps them 


or can get 
Ly have ény difficulty write to ti, and we will 
tend tot ond pomay wasp e 
TER-PINT GAMPLE; POST FREE, 
> and wil let you ‘know the address of the nearest grocer 
n who keeps them. Write wrdag, | 


|S. CHIVERS & SONS, 


FRUIT GROWERS, 
HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 
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: ae es ei et .’ most marvelloas medicine | a 
| ‘yeti discovered for Bilious | 
>) PREMIER” GYGLES 1 earoannsena A ae 
- ARE THE Sitk Headache, Indigestion, and : 


4 A priesless boop, a teensure more than wealth 5: 
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“Premier” Safety Bicyole, with Ball Socket Steering. 


BEST. 
NEW MODELS FOR SEASON 1891. 


Liberal cash discount, or on Easy Terms system of paymen* by monthly instalments. 
Fully Illustrated Price List of Cycles, Accessories, Terms, and Testimonials post free. 


Messrs, Hillman, Herbert & Cooper, Ltd. 


Head London Office and Show Rooms: 14, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Central London Office and Show Rooms : 5, Lisle Street, Leicester Square, W. 
West London Office and Show Rooms: 133, Hammersmith Road, West Kensington, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1875.) Works: COVZINTRT. ( may ‘ . oh 


“WINNERS OF THE JUNE “SUNLIGHT SOAP” MONTHLY COMPETITIONS, 


The following are the Winners of the June Competition. We find that Competitors, are, sending in Lists of Non-users .of Sunlight Soap whigh they have 
copied either wholly or in part from Lists used by Winners of previous Competitions. Competitors must please aote that they: will be disqualified if they 
make use of or copy from the lists of previous Winners, or of other Competitors. Unsuccessful Competitors will be allowed to copy from THEIR OWN Lists used in. 
previous months, provided they-have eorrected them, so as to exclude the names of those persons who in the meantime have hecome users of Sunlight: Soap. 
COMPETITORS MUST NOT SOPY THE LISTS OF OTHER COMPETITORS. - am are sS Fadl 

: Dope LEVER BROS., Ltd., Port Sunlight, hear BIRKENHEAD. 


CARD BOX COMPETITION. 
OPEN TO AEL AGED 17 LAST BIRTHDAY AND UPWARDS. 


WRAPPERS COMPETITION. 
FOR GIRLS.AND BOYS AGED 16.LAST BIRTHDAY AND UNDER. 
PRIZES each month--60 Silver Keyless Lever Waltham Watches, value £4 4s. each. 


Girts Aged 16. 
M. B. Care, 27, Ofodon Street, 14,6655 Mr. tallor and draper, . 
Wambleion, Raion) Vri@ire,1i40 th AneLton, 9h Vor Gres, ipleyrila, Bradtord, Yorks, 1000; Dowiine,| PRIZES each Month—60 Stiver Keyless Levey Waltham: Watehes,. value £4; 4m 
78, Hadfield Street, Newton Heath, 906; A.B. JunRaom,'96, Tague ucester, 740, a : * { 
Girls Aged 15, each. 


: 1 ‘ 
Rickmansworth, Herts, 952; E. A. JSWELL, 10, Hupwood Street, ints Road, Wa Ladies Aged 17 and Upwards: 


A. BROMLEY, 61, Oliphant Street, Qneen’s Park Eatate, London, 1,080; K. Gna New Cottages, Chentes, near 
i : rs Inv Tooth, SEB, 804; Poons, King’s 
Wall, Malmesbury, Wilts, 656; L. Humrurey, 91, Lupus, Street, Plmilco, 8 W., 853, 


Girls Aged 14. , QO Bares, 6, Portland Place, Ings Read, Wakefleld, Yorkshire, 412; & 25,8, Orchard @treet, Reading, $08 ;: 
M. James, 27, Baptlrwell Swanses, 1,442; L. Scorr, 6, Wales North Road, Darlington, Durham. | & J, DopWELL, 29, Wilmount Street.: Woolwich, London, 8.E., 800; B. Tayfor, 6, Corunna: Place, Stewarll, Road, 
Battersea, 290: H. Wratt, North Street, Wellington, Somerset, 242; EL ‘Camxnon, 8, Bil Btreat, Aberdeen, 284; 


1,100; L. Birt, No, 1, A Blook, Cardwell Cotta Canibridge Barracks, Woolwich, Kent, 1,056; M. Fisa, 3, Croft's, 
Bank ‘Road, Urmston, uear Manchester, 1,037 ; i Gaenun, $2, Broughton Road, Pendleton, near Manchester, 1,008. 
: ; Girls Aged 13, 

A. CLAYTOR, Oldroyd's Place, Town Street, Batley Carr, near Dewsbury, 1,268; C. ROURKE, 42, Howard Street, 
Reading, 1,)20; C.C, Garie, 13, Alexandra Terrace, Bryant Place, 3trood, Kent, 1,035; N. Steer, 81, Wellington Row, 
Bethnal Green, London, 950; M. E. TAYLOR, 3, Kalph Green, Hollinwood, 927 

Girls Aged 12. 

I. Gaz, 8, Duke Street, Queen’s Road, Watford. Herts, 1,088; A. BUTLER, c/o R. Butler, Monnt View, Eccleshilt: 
near Bradford, Yorkshire, #44; J. SHIKLD, c/o S Shield, Coop Terrare. Fusington Lane, Fence House, burh im, 901 ; 
F. E. HUGGeTT, 16, Klder Street, Loudou Road, Brighton, 813; E. B. LoBBocK, Wildwood Lodye, Lancaster koad, New 


Barnet, Londen, 769. 
Girls Aged 11 and Under. 
_ M.A, CALLENDER, Wardle’s Cottaces, Prudhve-on-Tyne, Northumberlind, 1336; M. Hamer, East View, 105. 
Walmsley Road, Bary, Lancs., 1,255; 8. RACB, Co-operative Street, Old Shildon, Durhain, 1,050; BL, Mozvgg, Church 
«ise, Chuckfield, Sussex, 733; 'M. BIOK, 30, Goding Street, Vaurhall, Lambeth, Loudon, 850. 


M. J. Lys, 24, Gladstone Street, Basford, Stoke-on-Trent, 210;.A. A. Custancs, The Sargety,' 83, Rothey Rosd,: | 
Walworth, London, 8.B., 207; EB. WILLIAMS, 22, Plerce's Row, Bagillt, Holywell, 206; G. Cnasrngn, 10, Shore Street, 
Milnrow, Rochdale, Lancashire, 205; & EK. WITHA, Stamford Houge, Lower Park, Loaghton, Resex, 805 :.H, M. 
VaRLRY, 62, Church Street Dlidulesborengh-on-Tres, 202; 8. Jaques, 6. Heney Street, Heney Grove, Mesbro., near. | 
Rotherham, 201; Miss ATKIN, c/o Mra Gaunt, 14, Que-o Street, Louth, Lincolnshire, 20; A. Meagrn, 30, Regent 
Street, Mashro., Rotherham, 197; Mie, 8iMON. 16, Gerrard Street, Aberucen, 192; A, MENDAY, c/o P. Merday, Buck- 
land, near Tring, Berts, 190; E. L. Parne, 392, BJackstock Road, Highbury Vale, Londén, 186; 8. NIGHTINGALE, 80, 
Acobrose Street, Derby, 178; 8. DOWNHAM, J7, Alltom Street off Walmersiey Rowt)-Bury, | ancashire, (76; Miss B 
PALMER, St. Paul's, Cavershare Ruvd, Kingston,on-thames, 174; 8. Evans, $1, White: Hart Si Cheltenham, 173; 
W. BL. McRRRLL, Kinder Bank, Mossley, near-Manehester, 173; J: DANIRL, 10; Victotia Street, ‘Merthyr. £71; J. 
BLATR, 98, Canal Atreet, Newry, 171; & Gorveg, 4, Hawthorn Terrace, St. Jamés Street, Walthamstow, Essex, 170; 
A. Waexs, 2, Belgrave Terrace, Argyle Road, St. Paul's, Bristul, 170; A. HARWOOD, 4, Badfetd Road, peas bgp 
Manchester, 170; L. Dar, Silver Street, Stony Stratford, 170; Mrs. Gray, 16, Newmarket, Louth, Lincolnshire, 


a Boys Aged 16. 

W. BRooKs, 888, Commercial Road, Portsmouth, 1,400; W. B. Downer, Chalk Hill. Bushey, Herts, 1.317; W. 
Crivps, 12, Park Row, Temple Fortune, Hendon, Middlesex, 821; H. Hgnsuaw, 6, Market Place, Derby, 806; J. J. 
lewin, Granard, Co. Longford, heland, 252. : 

Boys Aged 15. 


R. Lands, 64, Packington Street, Islington, Loncon, 1,180; @. J. CRANFORD, c/o Mr. Terry, 100, 8amner Road, 
Peckham, London, 8.£., 1,315; W. DICK, c/o H. Feathe-stove, Pease’s Rows, South Church, near Bishop Auckland, 
1.293; W. H. T. PLANT, c/o Mrs. Stratten, 5, Narrow Wine Street, Briatol, 1,250; J, W. WALKER, 15, Sewer Lane, Hull, 
luv; Z J. ALLCocK, 851, Seaside Road, Kaatbourne, 1,100. 


Boys Aged 14 
H. J. Brown, c/o Mr. Hooper, 14, Keat Street, Morice Town, Devonport. 1,701; 8. FONE, 15, Jacob Street, Wood- 
well, Batley, Yorks., 1,279; G. GALLOWAY, Camden C ttage, Commercial Road, Hawick, 1260; E. G. HAWLEY, 2, 
Ricardo Street, Dresden, Longton, Staffordshire, 714; E. PARKER, North Street, Prittlewell, Essex, 606. 


Boys Aged 13, 
ie J. Wess, 8, Kent's Place, North Wharf Road. Paddington, 1,811; D. FEWNESsY, Ballyneety, Erk: Clonmel, 
0. Tipverary, 1.257; G. HOLMES, 44, New Gravel Lane Dwellings, High Street, Shadwell E.. 1,111; H.-DELL, c/o J. 
Hart, 97, Lambeth Walk, Lundun, 8.E., 1,111; 8, WILLEY, 63, Victoria Koad, Featon, atoke-ou-T rent, 1,109. 
Boys Aged 12 
M1 G. oe 29, Upper High Street, Thame, Oxon, 1,110; H HARROP, 17, Wesley Rtreet, Hadfield, near Manchester, 
Bene H. ¥. THOMPSON, 20, Shepherdes« Walk, Citv Read, Garton, 0,100; @. A. Jounsen, 56, Orwell Buad, Devons 
ad, Bromley-by-Bow, Londou, E.,.1,050; J. KiNGSRERKT, 76, High Atreet, Palsley, 1,032. 
Boys Aged 11 and Under. 
es A yet Nica tewes Road, trighten, Lon CBAMBKLAIN 17 Ginhon Rtreet Rishep Ancktand, 
» . . 2, idle Vall Street, Mecthor Tvadvil 1.272 5 H.W. sek i KS, c/o W. Spenks, High Street, Sten. 
Btratfori,J.212: +. HL Yoona Clo Chief Ott-er, Coast Quad Station, Wyke Kes, Weymenath tat, = J 


a 
Gentlemen Aged 17 and Upwards, 


J. GILLIGAN, Church Street, Tallamore, King’s County, 410; L. Foeran, Bown: Hall, Manchester, 600; J. Par- 
BON, 9, Church Street, Shildon, near Darlington, 388 ; P. CLOUGH, 22, Adhtom Rded Kast, Failsworth, near Manchester, 
409; D. 4. ROBERTSON, 34, Devonshire Road, Chiswick, Middlesex, 807; 8. T. QnwaVEs, 12, Morley Street, Derby, 
803; T. OwENs, 1, Church Street, Llanidloes, Mongomertyshire, 272; J. ¥. FACKSON, 59, Granton Street, off Leeds 
Road, Bradford, Yorkshire, 270; A. E. RopWAr, 6, Albany Road, Salnbow HIM, Worcester, 960; J. SENIOR, 152, 
Bright Street, Carbrook, Yorkshire, 266; H. Hunt, 82, Chapel Street, ‘Beeston; Notta, 268; G. Epwarps, c/o Mr. 
Prince, 158, Green Street, Bethnal Green, London, E., 263; B. T. Monts, c/o Mrs. Deartand,-1¢, The Steyne, Bognor, 
Susser, 25%; J. BYANS, 88, Main Street, Clomnel, %8; E.G. BLAK®, 20, ‘Thorn’ Buildings, Clifton Wood,:Cilfton, 
Bristol, 255; T. BRADLR, 18, Farrer Street, Darlington, $2; BE WiLby, Co-opérative Buildings, Alverthorpe, near 
Wakefield, Vorkshire, 250; & Bass, 66, New Cut, Lambeth, London, 8.B..250; J.B. STEPHENAON, Station Lane, 
Wingate, Durham. 250; A. BUCKLEY, 2. Preston Bulldiuga, Low Mie, Rar'sh-aton; near Des shury, 250; F. A. ROORRS 
Rayne Road, He king, Brulntree, ttanex, 248: F. oP. Barveve-67, Orhize Stteet New Saterion, Wilta, 46; 1. Tipper, 
Rutland Street, Urs leiden, near Mauehester, 236; W. Qotpsmiti, v3, Rutland Street. South Lambeth, London, 44; 
J. BAKER 8B. KrinHes Street, off Cunbriive ay eet, Chortton-on. Meflocg, Manch: ser, 242; J. Rookes, 1°, Providence 
Terrace, Earl's Court, Kevain:top, Lomton, 288; H.W. Lawannce 319 Fathom Read, 8: 217: A. AbAM. Barnahle 
Cottage, SIauannen, 2157 F. BRT ABT, Chapel Hill Clevedon, svn erset, 24; J. MuokAousk, Denmark Strppt, Halle 
Vue. near Wekefieli), V- rks. 284. RS ARO 12 . 4 , : z 
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abe res! poe fH thn anmrplons Sheree 
Do they Ee dined of the blood and skin in| be attributed the success or failure of 
the majority of instances? Vadet ate do. Have the sales grown ? 


they confer relief, assuage eg Se efit| Let the facts speak for themselves : 
ye general pee even when not cure?; The present owner of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets 
Invariably, y' purchased the ownership in them on the 10thday | 
Do the Ly raniteepie enRciaies in the blood ward | of Jaane: 1889. The sale then was practically 


off paces cholera, small-pox, and most, if not all,| Nil. A sum of money was paid for the right 

other infectious and contagious diseases? The: y do. of own Ip, because the article was known to 
Dp Hay bio the affect of & chill Se Pee have great merit. 

by bet about a normal condition of th?| The sale for the year endin ae 9, 1890, was 
es, the 


loosen and disperse the congestion. 81,760 packets, ved b of that 

Do they permeate the blood aseptically eo that number of Revente pose 
bacilli a germs cannot multiply andthe growth| The sale for the year ending January 9, 1891, 
of disease is checked? Yes, they do. was 412,000 fackete, pen proved also by he. purchase 


Do they act as @ natural, healthy laxative, | of that number of Revenue Stamps. 
rendering them especially valuable to women and 
Pade gebac oe of sedentary heist ts of life or p ent d f ture la 5 
jiness ? es, by tonic action only. res an 
pee pertd free the i ae skin pores oad intricacies u D n gs ee 
fom taink, © off eruptions and improving! With the year 1891 we are commencing house | 
Mel taal arta eye to house distribution of free samples. To the home § 
Do they frequently succeed when other much/of the Tin Plate Workers in Llanelly; to 
mors powerful and complex medicines fail? They | got of the Miner in Swansea Vale ; to the Well. | 
0 Resi Coast 


to-d th : | 
Should they be despised peporees are simple? : : | 
Remember do dimple dripping of a ek reed al Fishers of Colchester; to the Agri 
of water will wear away the rire Fishermen 
Is their property of positive eho is be dis- | dwellers elsewhere, we are carrying the knowledge 
regarded ? not forget they have no cumulative | of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets, clues on the same 
power of injury. stern testing lines of letting people judge them 
Does their palatable taste render them pre-|the samples. And eo we hope to continue, 
= a! eminently a family medicine? Yes, for neither | day seeing ‘“ some as er something [i 
EST 74 EM P f mind nor stomach rebels against them, and children | done,” until samples — ce niet dag 
pod 


like them. have been carried to ev 


Are they the best of all blood purifiers and the relat ies a genie = Lopes this 
t leans: edicines ? ate nown, 
Yes, cay ae. at spring “= si affording conclusive proof of our own faith i in them. 


A big business built up on free samples. Write for free samples. 


The sales of sherds Sulphur Tablets afford the most convinci f of their merits, taken They will be sent free tion, 
[32 conjunction with the methods by which the sale has hee built a cr : Pea rane Weekly. oi oo Cela ol aaa on Se ere 


Frazer's Sulphur Tablets are put up in packets, price Is. lid. (post free 1s. 3d.), and for sale by Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Beware of cheap imitations. 


Bole Proprietors, FRAZER & CO., No. 11, LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON, E. C.. 


~ THE WOMAN'S LABOUR = Soren. 
 — S COVERT 


Ney rer fe | 
LE Of CHANY 


VENUS DE MILO. 


WASHES CL OTHES WIHOUT RUBBING. 


4 {[NEVER FAILS if Directions are followed, which are on Every Wrapper. 


SAVES MONEY, LABOUR, TIME, AND TEMPER. 
i VENUS SOAP Strtedtues wasn y = 
Py VENUS SOAP Catmes sweetness ap Licht into EveRy NOME. 
CAN BE USED IN THE ORDINARY WAY FOR ALL HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES. 
GOES FARTHER THAN ANY OTHER SOAP. 


ITRY A TABLET—YOU WON’T REGRET IT: 
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